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ABSTRACT 

At the time of this report , the Western States Small 
Schools project (WSSSf) had completed one full year cf operation 
(1962-63) in the schools of Arizona, ColoradOi New MexicOi Nevada^ 
and Utah, Major WSSSP objectives are identified asi developing 
ungraded programs (K-12); developing appropriate uses of programffled 
materials; providing teachax preparation for sfflall schools and rural 
living; end developing approaches to Rchool board menbers* 
orlsntation to the ediacatioK problems of rural America. Using a case 
atufly approach to the evaluation of the total project^ data cgll€ctea 
at th€ beginning of the project and again at its cofliplition are to be 
analy2ed in terais of observablt changes resulting fron project 
activities in each participating school. Aaong the activities cited 
in thi^ Colcrado report art^ advisory meetings; regional vcrkshops; a 
super iat^ndent confertncei a scheduling conference; an aaplifi^a 
telaphone project; anfl an annual summer workshop. Also, this report 
contains the names of adroinistrators/ teachers^ and a short 
da^cription of HSSSP proposals. Reports are prasentad for project 
activities which have progressed far enough to havs som significant 
fi»diiigs rei the utilization of programmed type niaterials in Snglishj 
a general susic class; Indipendent study in scienct; indiviauali2ed 
inatruetlon In mathtiaatics and language; and the telephone method of 
teachiiig In a non^graaed school, (JC) 
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mnUh REPORT 
COLORAriO V/EKERN STATOS SmLL SCHQ0L3 PROJECT 

ThQ V/GotGrn StaKoo Small Schools Project hao completGd ono full 
year of operation in tha schools of Arizona^ Colorado^ New Mexico j Neiradaj 
and Utah. Thio has meant an additional year of investigation of new or 
modified approaches to tho p;robleM of small schools in Colorado* These 
activitieB are a continuation of thosa started by the Rocky Mountain 
Area Project for Small High Schools 1957. 
ExtanslQn Activities 

One of the objoctivos of the Colorado V7SSSP proposal is to carry on 
those acti"^;ltiDfj found to ba Gucceasful by the RMAP, This include di 

1. Multiple Class TeachlnEj 

2# Limited uee of Small Group Techriiques 

3* Appropriate us©^: of all/or portions of the Harvey V/hite 

Phycics and John Baxter Chemistry Film Series 
lip Cooperative youth Seminar Activities 
This objective has been met m evidenced by the f olloidiigt 
A* Multiple Class Tiaching 

Ip At least eight fomai proposals w^re suhnvLtted to the 
Project office in nhich tnore than one class vms being 
taught simulstaneously by one teacher*'. 

2, In visiting both Project and non-^ProjeGt schools teachers 
who had not submitted proposals were observed tsaching 
multiple classes. They M longer considered this to be a 
new or novel approiLCh* 



I 

3. This technique is one that has been recogniaed aiid roGora«- 

2 ^ 
mended hy aUthortttes in small echool design Qjnd organ'j.z.ation. 

Bp Sm^ Group Technlquas 

It Nine teacher propDsaJ,s Included various grouping techniqiiQa 

m part of thalr Project design 
2. The use ol siriAl groupe finds its my into mosb of the projects 

which are attempting to indlvldiialiae instruotlon 

1. Three sohools used all or part of the Hai^ey V/liibe Physice 
Fili^ 

2. Four schools used all or part of the John Baxt^:r Chemistry 
Serias 

D# Coope£*atlva Yo^th ScrriinaLrs 

Four samlnai* groups were in operation during the 1962«63 
school term involviiig IJ schools. (For additional luforination 
on the siminar sLcti^lties^ refer to page 20*) 
Egyansion Activities 

The second major objective of the Colorado WSSSP is to explore i 

li Ungraded prograins or continuous progress in small schools 
(k-12). This has also taKen the forni of indivldualiaing 
instruotioTi* 

2i Appropriate uses of programed materials in cornpany with 
the other four stataa* 



1, Iwajnoto^ David, Sm_iil Hi^ School g^ Research DiTision^ 
National Education Associationj Washingtoiij D.C*^ 3 963 Pg* 97* 

2, Nljnnicht^ Olendon P* j and Partridge j Arthur R,^ Dtsjgis for Small 
High Sghoole j Colorado State College^ Greeley^ 1?62* 
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Ways and mmQ of improving the preparation of tnachers for 
small schools aiid r^ral living in coopGration vrith Adams 
State College^ Colorado State CollQgei and VJgstern Dtate 
College . 

kt ApproachGa to the orientation o£ sGhool board members to 
the educational problems of rural Aro^'lca* 

The foiloi^ing progress has been mado in these expansion activities:? 

A« Ungraded Programs 

Eighteen projects mrm in opQ^'ation attemptiiig to breal^dom 
the traditional grade level approachi These ranged from a 
total staff effort to mgrade a program K-6j to a single 
teacher attempting to njidlvi dualize an English claas by 
providing enough variety of experiences to meet the needs 
of each student . 

B* Programed Materiala 

TvielTO teachers ©xperiiriented with the use of progra:ned 
mat'irlals either published or teacher made. Activity in 
this area handicapped by the lack of available programs* , 
This situation should be Improvsd for the 1963-6ii school yearii 
reaohar Education 

1, This phase of the Project mil fonnally begin during the 
1963^14 school tem, 

2. The necessary groijndwork has been accomplished with the 
colleges and a plan of operation has been dram up and 
approved by both the distriote and the p^ticlpatlng 
institutions , 
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D, School Tiomxl XnstitutQs 

1. Thla phase of the Project is also plaJined to liegin dimiig 
the coming sohool term. 

2, Tentative plans are to begin by combining these sGa^ions 
with tta regional workshops for teachers md 

adbraa^ie trat ore « 
Significant Actlvltteg 

A. Advisory ttog|dng8 Meetings of the advisory coiunittee "were held 
on October 10, February 6, and June 7. The comjnlttea oompoaed 
of (1) ail Project admlnistratora^ (S) WSSSP Coordinator^ (3) 
representatives of Adams State Collega^ Colerado State College 
and Westem State OQllege, ih) execytiva director of the Stat© 
School Board Asaoqiation, and (3) State Departrant elem^tary and 
aecondary aeotlon chiefs* This coinmltt^e ia asked to review md 
reaot to all major Froject activities* 
B* Regional Workahopg - Four regional wrkshopa were held during 
the school y^ar. These were seheduled for Iriday evBtiim and 
Saturday so that major interruptions to the echocl program tfould 
be avoidedi Workshops were held at^ 
Bagla m November 16-1? 
Ouray on Novamber 30-December 1 
Woodlin on January 11-12 
Sm M.S on jgnuary 18-19 
The program lor the workshops includeds 
1. Tewher demonstrations by: 

mn Brgoch, LaVeta * Junior High Mathematlos 
Geraldine Qettmanj Woodliii ^ ElaMnta^ Heading 
Bemice Hayes ^ LaVeta « Junior High Lmguage Arts 



Juiiior Kara3j VJoodlln - High SGhool Muolc 

Bill Mltchem^ Rangeljr - Student IntGrast Day 

Robert Wallendorff 5 Rangely - Student Intdraat Day 

2, A presentation of the Brlgham Young University^ Continuous 

Progress Plan by Dp* John Crnlcovic 

3t A presentation by ' Ellis Graham^ Colorado State Depart- 

ment of Education on grading and reporting (Eagle- Workshop)* 

h% Preaentationa were niade via araplified telephoria hyt 

Dr, Frari< Cyr Dr» A* Harry Passow^ Director 

Professor of Rural ISducaMon Horace Mann-^ Lincoln Institute 

Teachers ColleCG^ Colujnbp Unlv* Teachers College j Columbia UniVi 

New York City^ New lork Now tork Clty^ New York 

Dr. Phil Lange Dr, Lester Nelson 

Professor of Peychology Assoolate Program Director 

Teachera Collegsi Columbia UniVi Ford Fomdation 

New York City^ New York New York Clty^ Mew York 

Ct lite rested Super inten dgi ts Conference ^ This one day conference 

was held on April 9 for the purpose of outlining the goals and 

activltlea of WSSSP for those districts showing an Interest in 

becoinlng formal immbers of the Project, Adininiatrators and board 

members from 12 districts attended. As a result of this conference 

and related activities^ the following schools will be joining the 

Project for 196>&h' 

Campo Kim 

DeBe qua Ne de rlan d 

Haxtun S agu ache 

D* Five State Sch eduling Conference - A two day conf e^'ence to ej^lore 
the possibilities of additional flexibility in the small school 
schedule was held in NeTada^ April l?-20. This was the first 
attempt of the WSSSP to cooperate in bringing together selected 
Project personnel from th^ local districts of each of the five 
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citatQS to attack a commori probXom. Dr. Dvfiglit Allon oS! ulmPord 
Urttvaraity \m brought in a rQSourdo porGon, 

Ag a roBult of this confarence the V/SSSP was reqiiestc^d to 
Identify om of ita schools to uork with Stanford Unlvcroity lu 
setting up a schedui© for a sinall sohool by automatic data 

Ampllf ic5d Tglephom Pilot Project - Five nchool3--Collbran^ Moolccsr, 
WmgBly, ailvertm^ mc\ Tellurlde-"-WQrG tied toeathRr with Mmtem 
State College, aurmison^ by long diGtanoe enplifisd telephom to 
ijaTOstigate the feasibility of bringing outstandirig resource 
p^Qple to the classrooms of these small high schools by this 
medium* This pilot effort consieted of throe presentations In 
tha area of social studios* Mountrin Statee Dell Telephone pro^ 
vidad the equipmentj technical assistance and asairni^d the pajnmeiita 
fw the toll chargafi for this ej^erlment, (For additional Infor- 
mation Bm pige 131 fo^ the complete documentation*) 
Ajrfflual Smtmisr Workshop - The annuaa workehop was held on the 
campue of the nmi Rangely Jmior College^ Jutb 5-9. One hundred 
t^fenty-five Project teachers and adininlstratorB attended repre- 
senting 2U schools* Some indications of progreso resulting 
from the workshop are as follows 1 

X* The nTOber of participants exceeded the 1962 workshop by 

approximately liS people* 
2^ For the first timej workshop participants were required 

to submit a brief written statement of their proposed 

Project activities to receive an invitation to attend 

the workshop t 



J, Tnaraanf^d participation md ooinrnitm^rit on thn p-jrt of. 

iho cOTUiUltdnto Jrom AdtiM Otabo CoIIoho^ Colaradc) IMato 

CollogGi and ¥GS torri Statu CoIlogG m imlL m tliG St/ita 

DopartTOiit or Education • 

km Project tuachor cteTfinn^rhmtions wore of a iiiRh fiuolity imd 

ohowod avlrtcncf^ of jriuch efrDru :.n prepor-^fcion. 

PrBGen. buticris wsm made by* 

Arm lix^^oah - LaVota Cliarlas Jaquette - flnQtor 

GQraldino QetUnan - VJoodlin Jmiior Karas - VJoodlla 

VMmim Hayes - LaVnta Cx^otal Marietta ^ fester 

0, Consultants tncLudecl^ 

Dr. Clifford IJebQll -'Hi^Tr. Clixton FadlniOT 

Director^ Blmu a Sec* Ediic, LGctiu-^i^i iVubhor & Prof, of 
Colo* State DepU of Educ , Hujiianitlea 

Univ'* of Caltf , at Los Angeles 

mAr. Michaol R^ilis 

Staff Rapt^iseiitatli^e I Ediic. Dr* Etoard Try 
Tele*-CQTOinlcations5 M T Profesfior of Education 

Loyola UniVi of loa Arigelas 

Dr* Sajii Dates 
Dean J Graduate School 
Ooloimdo State College 

Dr* Kcmoth Hot sen 
Dean J School of Educat3.on 
VJestern State College 

Dr» Herbert Hughes 
Professor o£ Educatiori 
Colorado State College 

Dr. Da3,e Loxxmr 
Professor of Education 
A-dams Stato College 

'=^©r* Arthur lujnsdalne 
Professor of Iducation 
University of Ca2if , at Los Angeles 

Dr, Jack Sparlcs 
Professoj of Education 
Colorado State College 
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Mr* Ralph 0^ Bohrsm 
Coordlnatorj VJSSSP 
Colo* State Copt, of Educ* 

Dr* K*Oi Broadjr^ Direct a* 
Center for Gontinuous Educ, 
University- of ^fobraska 

Dr, Shelton Chastain 
Professor of Education. 
Adms State College 

Dr» John Crknovla 
Assistant Director 
Lab School J Bxigharn 
Young Untv^ 

Dr. Stuart Dean 
U.S. Office of Educa^tlon 

Mr. Sam Eod'ier 
Teacher of English 
Westminster 

12 
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^l\rm Paul rowh€tt€ 
Professor of Edueiitloii 
Harvard Graduate fleliQQl. 

^ Pxaaented ida amplified -teliphort® 

G, SGhools leavtog Fra jeGi Two schaole \m^m diBc:Cntlnui8d thei£* 

activitleB idth the Pr'Oj&^t dicing tlie ^ar* riiese sohooL^ wM 

Platti Canyori at Badlaar and JlrribsHigh School, riil^ loag or 

Interest has rrnvXtmi jrijiarilsr £^m the ahajmi^ iri pe rsomiel 

the leaal level • 

H* Public at ions - rhire i«re to publioatloiia ooifiplet^d awljig this 

year* Work was started oti 

1^ WSSSP BrochiWB 

2« Youth Sminw PiibXlcaticn 

3» l6mni Somd Pdlm Docwton-fcatioft 

B vaJ.uatlcn Procidiir^e 

Th© WSSSP is uslrif a "ccis© stiidsr" approach to the ^^almtion oi tJia 

totd project. An attempt has lean imtd^^ to eallaot data whloh. would g^.v^ 

m Gcmplati picture of mmh mcliocV a program at fclie beglji^liig ^f the Proj^ctii 

Data will agalji coUeotDd at tbe mnA of th© PxoJ^et afid contfared with 

the bas^llM tnfoj.nation to detemlno wKat ohsngca^ i£ mY^ hanfa ra^ultid 

from Projact actlidtisa, Thm t^m% st^dy design ms de^Dioi^d ty a toaa 

of eonsultMts Iricludini' 

Dr* Oharlea Tausett, DtxeGtof Dr» Pat lyn^h 

Studmt Teaaliing Tpograras ProfessD^* of Sd^ciattod ngaDCWoh. 

Arizona State CoUoge Vnivfiji'st^y of hU%t^o 

Dr* Gates ^Ir,. Jmk Davi^ 

Eeari, Oraduate Sohool Asgoe^ Parofossoi- of Banicatton 

Oolwiudo State College Univa^stty of W^^aa^ 

Dr. Mdter Borg 
Eireotep of lasearoh 
Uta^ Stat€ Colloge 

in 
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Apparent linpact of Pro.tect 

The Project J b«Dcmse of ita focus m the instructional problems of 
small ichools, appears to be of interest to many foreign coujitriesj most 
Qf t^hioh hwrm siinilar sltuatiOTs* Representa^iTOi trtm Basutoland^ India^ 
Islaaid of tlaurltiusj Walayai Nei^ Zealand, Polaridj and Sweden havi visited 
the office and In the Project schools duLring the year. It la Interistlng 
to note that the vioitor frofi Malaya had hsard about the Project from a 
collega professor Japan who had vieited in Deaver at a prev^ious date. 
InqulrleB conGeming Irojact activltias and raqyests to visit Projact 
schools ara continually be ing recetTOd froin all parts of the United States • 
Aji additional indloatiDn of impact Is the nwber ef requeate received 
for presentations acncsrning the Projict actlvitieSi Presentations have 
been mad© at the i 

National Convontion of the National Bdacatlon Association 
AinsriGan Association of School Administrators - Drlve-In Conference 
Matlonal Association of State Boarde of Education 
Professional organisations at the local lavel 
^-service and prt-'sehbol tjorkohops 

Poracmiel 

TtiO ohangas in pernonnei at the state IqvgI have oacurredi one 
Imrnedlatoljr prior to JMly 1, 1932 siid the socond on July 1^ 1963» Paul 
Naohtlgal joined the Project staff as Assistant Diroctor on June 15 j 1962. 
Mr, Frank Andoraoni Dlriotor of the Hrojcct lince January of 1962 j left 
to assumo the position of ExocutlTO Aoalatant to tho Corrnnissioner on 
July 1, 1963* 

k roetor of ProjeGt porsonnol Includijig the XimmQ of administrators i 
teaohirs, and a short description of eaah Project proposal bugins on 
pag9 lit Yqxl will not© tliat somi sohaola do not liavo any proposal llatedi 
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This indicates oruLy that proposals t.-ere not received In tlM to be 
included when the roster was printed. 
Reporting ProcedureB 

Those taachers and/or admniatratora progressing far enough wltli 
their project to have some signifioant findings are asked to docunient 
their activities so that tiieir resulti night 'be shared hf others Interes' 
iji trying these tichniqu.es. The remainder of thii report biginrang on 
page 23, conglBta of seLscted documentations of Project activities for tl 
1962-63 school year. Mditional document at ions for last jrear will be 
raprodticed and added to this report as iJiey beconie available. 



15 
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WESTEM STATES BmU, SCHOOLS mOJECT - ADMINISTRATrVB PERSONNEL 

X962-63 

Ajickaree High Sehool , . , , Carol Simons, Superintenderit 

Airlba High School , ^ , , , > * John Smi'thj Superlnteiident 

Aspen High. SchooL Earl Kelly, Smpeplntendent 

Battlg Mountain High School, Redcllff . . 



Branson High School . « 
Brlggidale High School 



9 • 9 « 



Art Watiorx j SuperlntendBnt 

Thomas telgga^ Suparlntendsnt 
Eft 0, Achenbachj SupsrmteJident 



Ceritenrilal Hi^ S^ori^^ &m Lvdm • • Sliver Jaraml34.05 Supertnteiident 

CMsted Butta High School Dr. John Stuart^ Superintendent 

Anton Christof f J PrinQipal ■ 



Ralph C^atresij Superintendent 
Jack r, Eeeds^ Sujerlntendeiit 
August Bajorek^ Stipe rintendent 
Edvrin P# Hildebrididi Supirtntendent 
Philip i^lesj SupgrinteEident 
K, Malcolm Floydj Superlntandsnt 
Meeker Publle Schools Robert King, SuperinteMent 



Qilpln Countjr High School , Central City 
Ignacio United Sehools 
Kiowa High School .« * • < 
LaVita Public Schools 
Lone Star Ht^ Schoolj Otis #..»•* 
Lave Nigh Sohool 



Our^ High School 
Plataau "Valley Sahools i CoUbr^ 
Rangaly PulDlic SohoolB • • • • 



Rldgway Hi^ School 



Harold Kropuinske^ Superintendent 

C» L» KtonejTj Suparlntendent 

Bernard P. taegerj Supartetendent 
Robert T. Wallendcrff i Prtnclpal 

Victor Llnd, SuptrlJitendant 



Sangri de Criato achools, Hooper • • • t • Harry Morris j Superlritendant 

Walter StahliGkarj PrijioipCL (Moaca) 



JiLvertori High School 

Simla High School • # • • 

Tellurlde Public Soheola 
West Qrmd County- High Schooli Kreranling 
Woodlln Schooli Woodrw • • 



• • • • 



• • • # ■ 



H. M, McNillm, Stiparijitendent 
William H* Hatcher^ Superlntendiiit 
Paul Frlckj Superintendent 
Bernard A. KeUyi Suparlntsndint 
Harold Decker^ Superintendent 
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ALPaABETICAL LISTDIG OF PROJECT tSACmRS.. 



Albin^ S^rtha 
ArgueUoj Hlchard 



Tellurite High, Tillurid© 
Branson High, Branson 



B 

Baattie, Thoinaa A. 
Brgochj Anil 



Tellurid© High, Tilltiridi 
laVeta Publicj LaVeta 



Davl8| Moyiam 
Duteilj Harry 



TsUurida Elain, , Telluxlde 

Tglluride llain. j Telliwtde 

Telluride J* H*, Tellurtda 

TeUurlde High, Talluj^lde 



F 

Fedel, Jom 

Ford, jatfnsa M* 
Friokj Paul 



a Im 



Eidgway High, Rldgway 
Battle Mountain I Rsdaliff 
laVeta Public j XaVeta 
TeUurlde Elem, ^ TeUurtda 



Gettman, Geraldljie 
Oibba, Doris L» 
Ordains RobiTt 
Orlas, Sylvia 



Ridgijay High| Ridg^ay 

lone Star, Otis 

Sangrs da Crisbo^ Hoopef 



H 

Hawkins, Brnast 
Hayes I M» Bsmloi 
Hayiisaj Irerly 
Ha ad, Loulae 
Hlggg^ Noniiatfi E. 
Hawell^ Eleanar 



Tellurlde High, rellurid^ 
laVeta Public^ laVata 
Tellurids High, TaLluride 
West Qrand| KrimLtng 
Sllvirton High, SlLvartoii 
Eidgway Hlgh^ Ridp^^r 



IridJi, Fraiilc 
l3n^lri| Justiri© 



Meeker ^lain# , Me^ar 
Meeker Elam., Meeter 



Jaquette, Charles 
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Meeker H^S,, Meeker 



K 



Karasi Jimior R, 
Kelly-j Bernard 



West Qxmd High, Kremillttg 



M 

Marietta^ Crystal 
Martijri^ Riiby 

Mragajy Dean© L, 



Mtieker J, Meeker 
Sanp'i de Crlito^ Moaca 
BrMieoii Hlghj Brmson 
Eiap^ay Highj Kidg^ay 



Obaj Bsttjr 



Sangra de Cristo^ Hooper 



Parr, Mr a. Dean 
PaulscJij Walt 
Paarce^ Fred 
pQwarSi J» F. 



Meeker Blem*, Meeker 
Smgra de CrlatOj Moaoa 
West Qraiidj Kreminltog 
rpiacic Unitid, Ignacio 



Eaed, Daniel B. 
Eoasi John 



/Ixlckareflj Anton 
SilTerton Hlgh^ Sllverton 



SDOttj Prudence 
Snuthj ti^illiam L, 

fltaudsi Walter L, 
Steanj Marahall T, 
St out J M&ry 



relluride High^ TeUurid© 
Oraated %tte Hlgh| Crested 
Saagr© de CrlstOj Koopsr 

Mfeelcer H,S., Meeker 
Tellurlde Hljh, Tellurlde 



Traatinai^^ Joan 
Tresigij Robert C*, Jr. 



Lone Star^ Otis 

Battle Moimtaln, Redcllff 



W 

WalLandorff , Grant 
Wallenacirff, Robert r» 
Warreni Jtrr^ 
Whyte, Bt^lae K» 
Wilson, Joy M# 
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Bat-tle Mountain, Redcllff 
Rangely Hlghj Rangely 
MoClave High, McOlave 
Sinaa High, Slnaa 
Rldtway High, Eidpray 



TEACIERS LISTED BY SCHOOLS k PROJECI^ AOTEVITY 



Arickarea Uip^tx School, An tort 

Reed, Daniel - A PUN FOR INBIlfmmLlZINQ AND EVALUATINQ IMSTRUOTION IN 

INSTRUIfflNTAL MUSIC TIffiOliGH THE USE OF THE TAI^ ffiCOMBR - Each student 
Mill aivanca at his own rate through five levela of Jftatrumental 
inatruetion. The student will be released from class^ periodically to 
mi^e a tape recording of certain exercises. The ins'tinictor evaluates 
the tape at hta aonveniince and prepares a wrlttan evaluation for the 
at-udent. Student instructors are being used to assist the teacher. 

Arriha High School, Arriba 



Aopen High Sehool , Aapen 



Battle Mountain High School , Radcliff 

Fitagerald, Loryne L. - TIffl mACHINQ OF BEOINNINO SHORTHAIlD IN TM SAM CLASS 
PERIOD WITH A CLASS IN SEOffiTARIAL OFFICE PRACTICl - A multiple class 
dsslpied to provide further opportunities for those studints interested 
in the area of stenographle training. 

Tresise, Robert C. - A PLAN TO OFIER AN ADVANCED BNGlISH COTRICULim TO 

COLLEGE-BOUND SENIORS - A multiple class which ttlH provide advanced 
instruction for the college hound in the field of IngUsh. The class 
will ba concerned with writing more detailed rifle arcli paperi as well as 
with extaislve use of paper hound books, 

Wallendorff J Grant W. - A PLAN TO TEACH A MULTIPLE CLASS M HIGH SCHOOL 

MATHimTlCS AND SCONCE - A inultiple class of chemistry and Algobra II. 
The Algibra II class Is using "Temao" prograjned matert^s* 

Branson Hlph, Sohool , BrMison 

Arguello, Richard - A PLAN FOR INDIVIDUALIZINO INSTRUCTIOII IN SPANISH TmOUOH 
THE USE OF A LANQUAaB LABORATORY AND PROORAmD MATERIALS - The olasa 
containB both non -Spanish speaking md Spanish spealcin| students, 
Stenifieant in this project is the use of teaohfir-niad© programed materials 
to teach vocabulary, 

Masch, Fay - A PLAN TO PROHOTl GREATER LEARNINQ AND INTEREST W SPEHIMG, 
READING AND GRATMAR THROUOH TFffi USE OF PROGRAMB AND TEACjER-MADE 
MATERIALS - The Indivldualisatlon of Instrucilon in the field of language 
spta, grades five-twelve, through the use of programed materials, Eng- 
lish 2SQ0, Universal Electronics materiala, SRA Spelling and Reading Labs 
are being used. Personal confai-encas are desired to assist students 
with their special problems. 

Brlggsdale High School, Brlggsdale \C) 



Creited B^tte School 3 Crasted fatte 

Smithy VnUiim L. - FIM DOCUMENTATION TO ASSIST IN ACHXEVING THE OBJECTIVES 
OF A PHySICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM - The documentation of a physical edu- 
cation program for small schoolg by use of 16 m. film. The fi3^ Is to 
be usad to dlseeminate iitfoafmation to other teachero interisted in this 
program* 

Gilpin Coionty High School ^ Central City 



Ignacio United Sohoolgj IgnaciQ 

Powers, J* - A GUIDE FOR TEACHEHS DEAlIWG VJITH ETHNIC GROUPS, BSPECIALLlf 
AMBRIOAN niDIANS - This activity ii desired to give the teaohBr a more 
complete appreciation ofj and insight intOj the croas-culturai problem 
in Anglo^oriented schools* A manascript mil be produced which will 
inoluds suggested teclmlqueB for guidance and motiv^ation of multi^ 
linguri puplle. 

Kiowa Hi^h Sohoolj Kiowa 



LaVata Fublip Schpolat ^ LaVeta 

Brgoch, Ann ^ A PLAN FOR imJIVlDUALIZINO INSTRUCTION IN FRESroiAN MTiEMAriOS 
THROUGH THE USE OF PROGRMffiD MATERIALS, GROUP TECHNIQUES^ & MULTIPLE 
CLASS TEACHING - An lndl^id\4ali2ed math program in vhteh the higher 
ability group Is ustag the SRA mod^m Mathematics" programid matarials 
while tha remainder of tte class is taking general mathematics* Each of 
the atudents is proceeding at his own rate of speed * 

Ford^ James M. - MULTIPia CLASS TEACHING IN BUSINESS EDUCATION USmQ SMALL 
GROUP TECHNIQraiS - A multiple class In bookkeeping and shorthand. The 
bookkeeping class is dlidded into itudent teams which work together on 
aaslgninfinta* The shorthand class mg^es extensivi use of the rooord 
player ^th sa:^hones for practioing dictation* 

Hayes^ Bernlce -.A PLAN FOR IMDIVIDUALI2INQ INSTRUCTION IN TIE 7th AND 8th 
GRADE LANGUAGE ARTS PROORA^I THROUGH TIE USE OF PROGRAIffiD MATERIALS ^ 
TEACHER PREPARED MATERIALS3 AND SMLL GROUP TECHNIQUES - The child is 
placed at his own level and allowed to proceed at his omi rate* SRA Labs 
in Readingj Spelling^ Raiding for Understandings and Organizing and 
Reporting are being iiaed m well as The Scholastic Unitj '^Animals" j 
English 2600 and llteratujt^o 3.'©yui'(HngB, Each child has a folder In a 
filing cabinet in which keeps his ina+.r^rir^lB nB w^il a diary of 
m^k complatedt 
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Graham, Robert - A PUN FOR DiDnflDUAlIZim INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ENGLISH A. ''team teaehljig" approach to English mi gradts seven and ei^t 
and nijim through tv^lva, Aii attempt is itiada to Individualize instruGtlon 
within eMh of the iroupa by ming conveatlonal materials * Both OraHam 
and TrautpiBn are in the clause at the sme tuns so that the atrengths of 
each tiaoher osn be utiliEsd to a greater extent. 

Trauteaiij Jo^ see Orahamj Robert 

McClaye High Sghoo l j MeCIave 

Warren^ Jefiy P. - A fUM FOR ItOTOrEMENr OF IJISTRUCTION IN PHISICS THBOUGH 
THE USl OF M HAEm WHITE FILM COUESE - The film aerlis is uaed to 
provide a rriori soniprBherisive and advanced courae u phjraiGa than woiild 
othsnriaa be possibls. 

Meiker Public Schools j Mieeker 

Irwin^ Prank vr^ - TmM raACHIHG OF MITroffiTIC IN TfflE INTEMDIATB GRADES - 

^tarmediate lew! students ire grouped in arithmetic aocording to needs, 
abHitlea and interests on the basis of pre-testa. The Strathinare Indi- 
vidualiEad Arithunetic Program la being used as a basic material. Seminar 
meetings of fifteen or fe^er pupils art oonducted fraquentlyi ^dlvidu^ 
help is given to studmts by placing them in temporary "need" groups and 
bjr peraonal attention by the teaeher. 

Irwin^ Justine (tea.) - see Ir^irij Frank 

Jaquatte-p Oharlea - k PLAM FOR INDI71DUALI2BJ0 POETM IN GRADES mm AND TEN 
TtmOUaH TfE USE Op A TEACHER**PKEPAREB SEQUENTIAL PROQMM * This activity 
la deslpied to offer a widir rmgB of eenaoiy experiences in poetry dii 
Grades nine**tsn than is uiuaUy posslblsi Basio to th^ poetry wit is a 
sequene© of es^erlences pro^dtd by tapeSj fitastripSj anthologies, disc 
recordings and flUns* Also se^ueneed are teaeher Interviews md lectures. 
The sequenoe is desigpfied to "branoh" studentg into various levela of 
lintarast and difficulty. 

Marietta, Crystal - INDWIDUALrZINQ INaiSH PMCTICE THOUGH THE USE OF PRO^ 
GRA14ED MATERIALS - Children Kill be grouped according to their needs In 
the language arts* Qroups are to be flexible as the needa of individuaLs 
ehmge. Materials liaed other than conventional textbooks and workbooks 
are EBF grammar fllniitrlpSj prapared chiplicated practlcas teacher- 
prepared prograrod rnaterlals* 

Parr^ Dein (Mrst ) *• see iTOinj Franlc 

Stean, Marshall - A PLAW FOR PR07IDIMG PmfSICS IKSTRUCTION TO SMAli ffiOUPS 
OF SECOrroAfly STUDBNTS WIEKE M ASSIOMINQ m a teacher is not CONSinERED 
ECONOMIcmif FEASmE - The Harvey Whit© Physics Fllini are uaed to offer 
physios to tt^o stiidentai A rear projection projector mth earphones is 
used to shw the fllm$» Riyaics studenta use the accompanying guides 
produced by RMAP. Pro^anied jnaterlalB are loeed to supplement the film 
courae. 
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S-tein> Marshall - A PLAN FOR AN ADVANCED SCrENCE COURSE USDIG. INDOTIDtjAL 
RESEARCH MTHODS - A twelfth grade aciance course for the academlcallsr 
tainted. Bach student sets up a tentative schedul© for the ye^^s wrk 
spending approxmately nine weeks emoh in such ^eas as meteorolo^^i 
iiissct taxonoirgri geology^ md ecology, the atudsnt progreisea through 
the course independBntly hjr working im the laboratoryi in the Ubrary, 
or In the field. 

Ouray Public Schools j 



Plateau VaHeyj Collbran 



Rangely Public Schools ^ Rmgely 

Wallendorff ^ Robei^t T* - STUDEIIT IHTEffiST DAY « Ajn organiaatlon and scheduling 
plaii whieh places the responeihllity for independent study upon the stu- 
dent* Provides opportunity for reredial instruction and enablea the 
itudent to devote rnore tim to his aroas of Intereet. Presantly the 
prograiTi provldsa one half day per week for the pursuit of individual 
^tiidy. 

Rldffl^ay Public Schools j Ridgway 

Pedel, Joaii (I^s. ) - INDIVIDUAlIfflD INSTRUCTION IM BUSIffilSS BEUOATION THROUGII 
THE USE OF SEMCTED MTERIALS - This multiple class is divided into threa 
groups for the purpose of furthsr Indlirlduallzing instruetion* Oroup 3 
has no prevlQus business course ©j^erlence* Group 11 haa had one year 
of tTplng e^erlanci* Group 111 is r^ady for advanced exper lances in 
statistic^ typing^ maohlnQ tranaorlpticn md the mm of other offio© 
machines* Indlvlduil atudenta use limited office equipii^nt on a rotating 
has is, 

Gibbsj Doris (Mrs.) - A PLAN FOR DIDIVrDUALIZING IMSTHUOTXON IN 7TH GRADE 
mTHEMATICS TPffiOUGH THE USE OF MULTI-IBVEl TEXTBOOKS - ftr^a-testa were 
givari^ fomsr teachers were contactedi, md students' records wre axaiiiined 
to astablish mathematics aptitude* Hok&Tn Math materiala ware chosen for 
the average and above average students* Traditional materials are being 
used by the slower students. Each student in each group is proceeding 
at his own pace* 

HOTen^ Bleanor (Mrs.) - A PLAN rOR TEACHING A mJLTIPlE CLASS IN SPEECH AND 
DRAMA - Through sequenced seuso^ experiences provided by means of tapes ^ 
dlac raeordingi and lecturas^ students mm guided through study units In 
thliiklng, readingj listeningi writing^ acting^ and speaking. Teacher- 
student conferences assist In coaching student's efforta and evaluating 
prGgreaSp 

Munger^ Deane - A PIAM FOR IMDIVIDUALIZBIO INSTRUGTION IN BIOLOGY THROUffi 

STUDENT DJITIATED EXPBRMNTS - Students are guidsd to the Investigation 
nf several basic research ef forts in the life solencss* Each student 
must display seme degree of proficlenoy In obsewing^ Interpratlngi 
drawing valid conclusions evaluating his owa and others Inveitiga- 
tlons. Seviral unique concept testing devices have been developed by 
the teaoter for the purpose of detera^ning growth and need. 
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VJllson, Jojr M, (Ifrg,) - A PLAN FOR INDIVIDUALIZOTG INSTRUCTION IN SECONDar 
SCHOOL AFRICAN HISOTXm OOVEMlJffiNT TmOUcH TM USE OF TEACHER PRE- 
PARED MATERIALS - Mrs* WU.son -uses the E.B.F^ soci^ studias fitois^ CBS 
Report Wtterials I tapesj maps, and selectad r%adtaga» Each class membsr 
helps to plan his ^dividual program in whioli^^er eQurse ha is taking. ' 

SangTg de Crlito Schools ^ Mogoa 

Grise, Sjrlv^la (tfrs%) * mB Obaj Herbert 

Martjjii Ruby (Mrs,) « $m Oba^ Herbert 

Obai Betty (Mrs.) - see Oba^ Herbert 

Oba, Herbert - AN EXPERWBNT IN OROUpmG STUDENTS W THE TEACHING OF GRADES 
FITO-EIGHT OF A TON^ORADED BASIS FOR HEADlNa ^ Thli four tsaeher effort 
involires four reading classes organiaed as fpUows; (a) atudeiitB reading 
at the grade 6.0 liv^el or above^ (b) atudent^ at leirel 5*0^5,9^ (e) 
readera at level U^0-l^«9j and (d) those belw the reading ImmX of hth 
grade* Being lisei are SEA Reading labSi Scholastia Literatum Urjlts, 
Readera Digest SIcill Builderei aa well as st-^dard texts, Se'veral 
diagnostic tests mm aM.nlstered before grqUpUg was doni, 
Eval-uatlon plang a^*© extensive, 

Paulaon, Walter - A PLAN FOR DEVELOPING AND DJCRSaSIMG TIE INDUSTRIAL SKILLS 
OF STUDENTS THROUGH SmLL SCHOOL SHOP PEOWAM - Students ^ tha shop 
progrim have the opportunity tojplan and haw first hiaid e^cpiyiehoeg in 
plumbings heatinf ^ padntlngj eleatrlcal worK^ roofingj frsuning^ concrete 
work iuid Inaulating^ Evaluation will be dOM by m advlaory group com- 
posed of the taachw^ sehool offlclala^^ md local oontraetors on the 
basis of materials available and quality of ^ork aaeompliiJied* 

St^, Inez (Mrs,) - TOAOHING MUSIC APPffiCIATION IN Tffi FIRST GRADE^ USING 
TECHNOLOGICAL DEVICES - This project encompa^aes a Yariety of mmic 
appreoiatlctti aotivttias in the fimt grade. Through the use Qf racords^ 
taped djiatruotiona md sequenced graphio materials, the teaching of msiG 
la correlated with other major teaching unlt^^ 

TIE EXTENSITO USE OF AUDIO^VISUAL MATERIAla IN A SELF-CONTAINIP FIRST 
GRADE CLASSROOM « Through the use of tapes rad correlated and aarefully 
sequenced graphicaj Mrs. Stahl is attempting to teach the inajor Qonoepta 
in Healthy Soolal Studias^ Reading and Hionlo^* 

SllvertQn High School | giXygg 

Higga, Norman E. - A PLAN FOR mDIVIDUALIZING OTWCTION IN A SENIOR GOVERN- 
mm CLASS THROUGH THE USB OF THI PROBIIM SO WING UNIT * By ualng tbe^ 
problem solvtog inethod In a social etudies program^ Mr# Hlggs cm asslit 
each student to proceed at his am rate. E^^tc to this prooedare %& the 
use of small group seminars j problem discussions and debates* Each 
student^ howeverj mpy be investigating data to order to gain an under- 
standing of a problem that ie of special Intf WSt to him* 

Hoas, John * USING PROOR«®D mTBRIALS FOR TIE INBlVIDUALIZAriON OP HIOH 
SCHOOL MATHEMAtmg Mat^riAlB being iiaed mm ^^Groups md Fields 
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MoOraw Hill] "Algebra I It II", TMI Grolieri "Modern Math^ Science 
Eisearch Assoclatesi "General Math" i Education Engineeringj TEMC Basic 
Mathmaticsi EncyclopaQdia Britannica Fi3jna« 

Simla High School 3 Si:nla 

Whyte^ Eimlce K, (Mrs.) - A PIM FOft iroXVlDUALIZING INSTHUCTIOM IN SECONMHY 
SCHOOL PLANE CEOtETRI THHQUOH HE USE OF PROORAlffiD MATERIALS - Ten stu^ 
dents use a prograuned course In geometry (TEMAC) while seventeen are pur- 
suing the course throuih the regular textbook. The performance of each 
group \flll be evaluated and compared at the end of the ys^* 

Talluride Wblio Sohools ^ Telluride 

Albln^ Bertha « see Frick^ Paul 

Bsattla^ Thoinaa A, - A OUIMNCE PEOGHWI FOR TIB SMLL SCHOOL UTILIZBrG mACHlR- 
COUNSELORS - An inYestigation of a suitable small giiidance progmfu 
Included in this effort are (a) the use of teachers as eounsalarSj (b) 
mppropriats voeatlonal g\iidance Instjnictlonj and (0) an adequate testing 
prografa. 

Davis^ Moylene - see Frickj Paul 
Dwm^ LmeiciB (Vts^) ^ see Mckj Paul 

Bmx^ Rodgar - A FLAW FOR UNGRAJDING THE 7TH MD STH SUDE ENGLISH PRO^M - 
'Kiroupi the use of prograjned mt© rials md other prlrited and nDn*-book 
matertalaj the areas of gramarj coD^osltloni readingi spelling and 
epasch are non-graded* Evaluation of this year's e^rlpncea will a^siat 
ixi detexmnlng how beat to extend the present non-gradad elementary pro- 
gram Into the junior hi^ school* 

Duteil^ Hawy - THE USE OF PEOCfflAJffiD mTERlAU W ALffiBRA I & II -^^ Thie pro- 
3©Gt grws out of the need to broaden mathematics o^erlngs in the sohoel 
and to overcOM certain scheduling difficulties* TEM4C Algebra materl^a 
are b^lng used* Students proGsed at their Individual rates of speed. 

Friok^, Paul - EVALUATION AND OTROVEMNT OF THE TELLURIDE NON^R^IED ErjICIJTARI 
SCHOOL This project begins its second yBar mth a continuation of the 
nongrsidsd Brop^am^ Added this year are the uae of programed materials 
and a growing guidaice and testing progrOT* Areas of concentrated 
acti^ty are improving progress reports and fa^pro^ng the readijig and 
arithmetic instruction . An attempt is being made to eliminate all leva! 
barriers, Ma is a total staff effoi-t, kindergarten through' grade six, 

Ha-^rkinSi Ernest * see Frick^ Paul 

Hayneai Bvarly - see Frick^ Paul 

Scottj Prudence - see Frlckj Paul 

Stoutj Mary - si© Frlokj Paul 



Vtest Grand Op^mt^ aehoQis j Kriinmiijig 



Headj lottis© « see ICellyi Birnard 

Kelly^ Barnard - UNORADING THE HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH PR0GRAI4 - ThrQUgh 
thi: pre -evaluation of students by mmmB of a tandajdit^id reading 

grawmar teste | previous grade averagea and amedoctaL analyses j 
initial groups of ^1 hi^ school En^lsh studints were £om0d. 
Student grouping is flexible and is adjusted acoordlni to the 
resiits of frequent ©v^aluation* Five abillty-achiavemant lavale 
replace four fDriner grade levels* 

Pearcej Fred see KeUyj Bernard 

Woodlln Soh oo^ ^ Woodrow 

Gettmai^j Oersadine (fts.) « Tm USE OP EDUCATIONAL TBCHNOLOGr IN THE 
SECOMD GRAEE - ^rou^ the use of the tape reoorderi this taaohar 
nmy be freed to teach two reading groups at the smm time* Pre* 
tsp^d r^adtog lessons are used by pupile for puiposes of intro- 
duoJ^ii each new lesson or story, By maKing effeotiYs use of the 
tep© recorder^ this teacher la able to spend more tlii^ in 
iiidividual md small group instruction* 

Karaa, J*F* - A PLAM FOE A HIGH SDHOOL OTSIC CLASS DESIQKBD TO BROADEM 
ECS JO HOHIZONS ^OTHIN A LXmmD TM SCHEDULE - This curriculum 
ofr^ring is desired to msice available to all high school pupils 
e:H|^^risnces in musio appreaiatlon and understanding* The over- 
head projector^ tapes^ and dlaos btb mxtmslvBly used. Teacher 
made aequOTtlaL materlils are being produced* 

Staude^ Water * A PLAN FOR TIE USE OF PROORAt^D M^iRlAlS A 

MUI^IIPLK CLASS IN MATIffiMATOa « By using TEMAC programed materials 
to Algebra I and IIj this teacher is able to teach both couraea 
sSiwltaneously* Each stu^nt is able to proceed as quickly or 
as deliberately as he mshes. Some comparison between the a^cperi* 
m^n^tal Algebra. I class and a aijnllar traditional class will he 
attimpted by means of end-^of ^year standardized tasting* 



YOUTH SEMINM PROORAMS 

Calhan-MmmMjb Seminar 

Coordinators I Jim Emons^ Robert lynch 

Participating Schools ^ OalhOTt hablio School j Crihan 

Lewis«Palmer School | Monument 

"TBE EMDOTIDUAL AND TIffi ORQANIZATION" - The serdnar nieetinga center 
arOTOd auch writings as aeorge Orwell's "l^SVj Vwoe Packard^ a 
»^h« Hidden Persuaders"^ St/Itetthewa "The Sermon on the Mounts 
eta^ The students read these selected materials and the discussion 
is patterned after the Sqcratic method of askljig searching 
qu^iitions mthout giving any direct mmmrB^ 
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Kiowa Semnar 



Coordinatori August BajorQlc 

Partlolpattog School: KIoto High Sehool| Klwa 

^'INHRMATIONAL TO3HSMDim«' - This semnu^, for stiidents mi adults, 
aentera each meetliig arct^d a presaiitatloii and dlBeuasion of a 
different foralpi countiy". Uie pre mentations slib made bjr a 
foreign Btudmt atiandt^g the Vniversity of dem&rm Araaa ocirirad 
in the disoiissloni ars- (a) natm*al reaourcesi (Is) traneportation, 
(c) econoinici j (d) politics^ (c) educatlorij (f ) agricultujej (g^ 
religion^ and (h) htsfcorjrof Uis com try being prieentad* 

Luis V^ey Youth Ssinm^ 

CQordinatDri Waltgr Stahleckij 
Partloipating SchooXss 

Sangra im Cfisto H,S*^ Mogoa 

Centenniri H.S» j San Luis MmassaH. S»| KTanassa 
Creedi H*S#j> Cried© Sagmohs H*S,j SaguaGhe 

The ssriinar meetlnga KfUoli are held oii the Adams State College earnpiis 
are concernBd mth deliring nom daeply into a iubject matter area 
auoh aa social studleSj muiiCj hdstcry^ ete* than is done xn the 
high achoDl cltaaraoin* The Dbjactiiree of th€ seminar are^ (a) 
to introdaae stuflent to a college campue md Its profs as ora^ 
(b) give the students a perspsotiv^s of tho v^ariouB fielda of 
endeavor to aid theni ui their future planning^ aid (□) to give 
the students £pcm the participating achoola an appDrtunlty to 
meet on an aoadeinic taeli rather than onljr In athletic □omp^tltioni 

VJaahlngton - Ymna Comty SeBinar 

Coordinator: C^ol Sljnons 
Partieipatijig Schools^ 

Arickare© HiS*, iUiton Lore Star H»S,j Otis 
Idalia H»S,, Xdalia Otis H.Sij Otis 
Llbarty'^jQes HpS»j Joes Woodlin H3i^ Wocdrow 
The pujrpose of this aerilnar la to troaden the es^eriencea of the 
acadeinloally able and antttlo"us st^denta. The seminar has no 
central theme* Some oj the pjogrOTS ha^e been a "Telelectuire" 
from the United NTationa^ atteaiaanca at the Drima VJorteahop^ Colorado 
State CoUega^ Oreeleyj oonoerts in Denirer and lectwes given on 
philosophy of acience and creativi arts* 

Simla Semnar 

Coordinators Corine Johnson 
Participating Schooli SlmLa High School^ Simla 
mm CHAJIoma values OT^CTS IMDIVIDUALS in S0CEETP» - The seminar 
program for the y^ar centered around the i;aluis liiich are 
important to Individuals im taerlca and to imerican society. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTOUCTION 
JUNIOR HIGH LANGUAGE ARTS 
Bernics Hayes 
LaVeta High School 
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INaRODUCTION 



During tho past few years the Brnat omphaslo hao boon for tGachcra 
to teach in Buth a way that each child could get the most from all aubjact 
araaa. 

Many methods of reaching evory child have been tried or sugscsted* 
HomogenuouB gtouping and heterogeneous grouping with smaller groupo within 
the classeg are the most proniinent. 

The Meeker Junior High School teachers have tried both homogeneous 
and heterogeneous grguping^ They found that each of the methods had some 
meriti but neither allowed every child to work at his ot^n level. 

Since ninetaan-aixty the following statements have appeared in the 

philQSOphy of the "Meeker Junior High School Curriculum Guides'^ 

He believe that pupils differ in their ability to run, jump, hear, 
or see, and they also differ in their ability to raeraoriEe, to 
learn to read, or to solve problems ; and that because of these 
differences, all pupils cannot benefit from the same classroom 
experiences. Learning experiences must be provided to satisfy 
different kinds of needs if each pupil is to be given his oppor- 
tunity to achieve to the maximum of his ability. 

If the above atatementa are true, then each child should be provided 
with a program of study which would fit his range of ability in all subject 
areas. 

With this idea In mind the author conducted a study using programed 
materials to individualize the teaching of ikllls and concepts of grammar 
in the eighth grade English program. 

Programed materials lend themselves better to individual instruction 
and learning than any other materials which the author has used, A student 
can use basic or more advanced programs. Because these programs are 
deilgned to teach small units of information at a time, a child can advanci 
rapidly or slowly depending on his ability to grasp new concepts and 
develop new skills. 
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LIMITATION OF THE STUDY 

Tha study which was conducted from September 1962 to June 1963 had 
many limitations* The first and probably the most frustrating ^aa the 
lack of available programed materiale fur all levels. Even though 
Engliflh 2600 and Enigiah 3200 , published by Harcourt and Brace, mte 
used for the more advanced students^ materials for all other levels had 
to be designed and programed by the teacher. The process of writing 
prograined material was tlme-conoutnlng and proper evaluation and revision of 
the materials could not be made. 

Much class time was used In helping the students develop study habits 
and responsible attitudes so they could progress on their own. 

Although all eighth graders participated in this project | the scores 
for only forty were available and used In Che accompanying charta. Achieve 
ment scores made in the slHth and seventh^ grades were used for comparison 
purposes only. The scores received by these students near the end of the 
eighth grade ware primarily the results of the individualized program. 

The plan had been to compare eighth grade scores with the seventh 
grade scores from the "Clapp-Young English Tests," Because the validity 
of some of the scores was questionable j this comparison was not made. 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The classes in the Meeker Junior High School at Meeker, Colorado, range 
in number from fourteen to twenty* The children are placed heterogeneously 
into groups. 

The need for individualiEing the English program xms indicated by the 
fact that aome pupils felt so frustrated in their attempts to learn the 
concepts and skills in the eighth grade which would enable them to do a 
good job in high school Engliihg Others had achieved so well that eighth 
grade English held little or no challenge for them, Conaequently , they did 
as little as possible, and some had cultivated such sloppy and lasy study 
habits that they were working far below their abilltleB, 

A course of study had been set up which placed certain skills and con- 
cepts in definite grade levels » 

However J the trend In the Meeker Junior High School has been toward 
helping every individual as nruch as possible. Also, the admlndstratlon has 
encouraged apd glvet^ help to teachers who wished to eKperlnientj especially 
in the indiv^.dualiElng of instruction. 

The speeific oblectlves for the author's project werei 

1, To encourage each chijd to set goals for himself and to achieve those 
goals, 

2, To give each child adequate practice in the areas in which he needs help, 

3, To enable each child to achieve at his own pace, 

4, To give a child individual help and attention uhmti he needs it, 

5, To build better study habits, 

6, To encourage each child in his achievement by using programed materiale 
which provide iimediate knowledge of results, 

7* To collect, write, and file the necessary materials to achieve lUa first 
sIk objectives, 
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PROCEDURE 

Scores from the '^lowa Tests of Basic SkiUa*' and ''GlEpp-Youns English 
Testa" were used to determine the areai in which a child needed Instruction, 
Some pretests were given to pinpoint specific weaknesses wichin an area. 
For instance^ a few children could Identify subjects and predicates ^ but 
they could not readily recognize run-on senteLCcs* The gre&teot advantage 
in using pretiits was that teacher and child could analyze the test together. 
Such analysis Is not acceptable procedure with standardiEed tests* 

Whenever a child was able to use English 2600 , those pretests were 
used; otherwise the teats were usually teacher*made. 

After a child finished a unit of work, he took a test to evaluate his 
achievetnent* These tests were graded together by the teacher and pupil. 
The pupil could ask questions or make comments; the teacher could give 
eKplanatlons where necessary, AlaOj grading papers together made the pupil 
feel that the teacher had a genuine Interest In his achievement, problems ^ 
and general well-being, - ^ . 

If the child lacked understanding of skill, he had access to practice 
sheets selected far reinforcement or Intensive practice* 

All raaterials were selected and assigned to meet the specific needs of 
specific children. English 2600 was most helpful with its pretest, Its 
programed Instruction, and its final tests. Whenever a child did not do 
well on the first test, he selected practice sheets from the file to do. 
When he was sure he had learned the conceptSj he took the second test. 

For the high achiever, portions of English 3200 were used after 
English 2600 had been completed. Again, the pretest, the progranied 
material, the final test, or tests with reinforcing practices, were used, 

Teacher*-made materials were used most eKtenslvely for the slow achievers 
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and for those who had never ^jrasped the basic concepts and skills of 
English graraiMr. Simple and easy materials were adapted for the uae of 
these children» A few of thtm were able to progress from the simple 
materials into the En?illsh 2600 before the end of the yeat?. These children 
gained ffiuch| too, from the "Beginning Grammar" series of filrastripu pre- 
pared by Encyclopaedia Brltannica Films ^ Inc. The films trips \mm viewed 
alone or in amall groups* 

Other Brltannica ftlmstrips were used by the mgre advanced pupils « 
The class periods for English were fifty minutes long. At the beginning 
of each class period, a class activity which took from twenty to thirty 
minutes was provided. The time spent varied with the activity and with 
the importance of the activity. Also this class activity was usually an 
oral sis'sion. Sometimes a short written praetiGetBs the culmination. 

According to achievement scores, everyone needed practice in correct 
usage so this became a class activity, A major class project was selecting 
a profession to research and write about. All the groundworU was done 
together. Included were Instructions for writing introductions, summaries ^ 
outlines, and bibliographies, use of the library ^ taking notes, proofreading 
of one's own papers, review of sentence and paragraph structure, capitali- 
Eation and punctuation. 

Another rewarding class eKperlence was choosing and preparing a talk 
about some phase of Colorado history. These were taped and used in the 
Colorado history classes. 

When the class activity was completed each day, the student began his 
individual study. Each kept his work and response sheets in a folder. By 
referring to the response sheet, the pupil could determine at a glance 
with which frame to begin. At the end of the class period each pupil 
wrote a brief report of what he had accomplished during that particular 



period. This enabled the teacher to check a child's progress and 
anticipate bis need tor new materials ^ especially If a child had been 
a?jsent or had not had a personal confertnce with the teacher for a day 
or two* 

The teacher aimed to contact every student each day, but so many con- 
tacts were impoislble if several pupils had real problems to be solved. 

Group eKplanation and Initructlon were given whenever possible. Often 
a small group would be ready to begin work on a new concept or skill* This 
group was taken aside f^r discussion and guidance. 

The children wrote the scores they made on tests and class actividies 
on a chart in the room* The report card grade was based on quantity and 
quality of work done. Attitudes , conduct ^ and cooperation were also 
considered. 
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SUM'^RY OF RELATED RESEARCH 

The author's thinking was guided by Dr, Kenneth Komosklp J, J* Lysaught 
(ylassroora teacher in New York City), J, E, Reed (English Journal ^ February 
1961), and Robert F. Kag&r^ Ph^D, 

None of these authorities advocated the use of programid materials as 
the '*cure*all-- for teachers' problems. However ^ the author imB convinced 
that individual izing Instruction by using progranied raateriala would make 
her teaching more effective, 
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aESLJLTM OP TIIE STUUY 

The "Iowa Tests of Basic Skill a" was given between March 1 and 
March 15 In the School yaar- 1960-61, 1961-62, and 1962-63, 

The teat reiults for the language skills of the 1960-61 and 1961-62 
school years were used as a means of comparison for the progress made by 
the same students for the 1962*63 school year. 

Figure colum 1 showe that the students entering the seventh grade 
ranged from a low of 4,2, two years and five montha below the national 
norm, to 10,2, two years and seven months above the national norm* The 
elasg median was 7.8, eleven months above the national noriiip A range of 
six years is shown in column 1 of Figure I, 

Figure I, column 2 shows a low of 4a8| two years and nine months below 
the national norm, and a high of 10*6, two years and nine months above the 
national norm. The class median of fl»8 Is eleven months above the national 
norm. The students at the end of the seventh grade maintained the eleven 
months advantage above the national norm* The range from the low of 4,0 
to the high of 10,6 is five years and ten months. 

After seven months with individualized instruction the student showed 
a low of 5,5, three years and five months below the national norm. The 
class median of 9,4 was seven months above the national norm of 8,7* 

The rangQ for 1963 was six years and seven months, an increase of nine 
months over the 1962 scores and seven months over 1961, The class median 
for 1963 shows that the students lost four of the eleven months advantage 
which they maintained In 1961 and 1962, 

The range Increase shown in column 3^ Frequency Table I, was mostly at 
che higher grade placement levels. 

It is quite evident by teacher observation that students who developed 
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slowly in taking responsibility eaused aotne loiS at the class medlan# The 
loss may have b^©n due partially to Inadequate testing at the higher levels 
as some students' scores were too high to be charted on the '*Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skilli** graphs. 
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FIGURE 1 



A COMPARISON OF TEST RESULTS OBTAINED BY FORTV STUDENTS ON TOE IOWA TEST 
OF BASIC SKILLS ADMINISTERED IN MARCH OF 1961, 1962, AND 1963. 



1961 



1962 



Natiorial Norm--- 6,7 
Mdn 7,8 

40 



7.7 

8.8 

40 



1963 



8,7 
9.4 

40 
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BREQUENCV TABLE I 



' A COMMRISON OF TEST RESULTS OBTAINED BV FORTY STUDENTS ON THE 
IOWA TEST OP BASIC SKILLS ADMINISTERED IN mRCH OF 1961, 1962, 1963. 



Grade Placemtnt 


f 

1961 


f 

1962 


£ 

1963 


12,5 - 13,1 


0 


0 


0 


11.8 - 12.4 


0 


0 


1 


H.O - 11.7 


0 


0 


2 


10.3 - 10,9 


0 


/l 


2 


9,6 - 10.2 


2 


3 


9 


8.9 - 9.5 


6 


12 


7 


8.2 - 8.8 


6 


8 


7 


7.5 - 8.1 


11 


7 


4 


6.8 - 7,4 


6 


2 


4 


6,1 - 6.7 


ft 

4 


2 


2 


5,4 - 6.0 


1 


1 


2 


4,7 - 5.3 


3 


1 


0 


3.0 - 4.6 


1 


0 


0 


Number of 
Cases 


40 


40 


40 


Median 


7.8 


8.8 


9.4 
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IMPROVElffiNT RESULTING FROM THIS ACTIVITY 
Individualizing Instruction by using programed tnaterials is a new 

method of inatruction in most public schools. For ths author^ the process 

has bean most challenging and invigorating. 

With reference to the author's objectlveBp the following observations 

are pertinent i 

1, The ehildren did help set up their goals , Many achieved those goals— 
some with much prodding from the teacher, but many with no pushing, 

2, A student briefly reviexaed areas which he already knew and went on to 
another area. 

3, IndlvlduaHgacion has Gnnbled each to achicvo at his own pace^ The ^blG 
and ambltloui have gained skills they would never have been eKposed to 
in the conventional classroom; the slow achievers were able to work on 

a concept until it was well learned* 

4, Individual help was almost always given when a child needed It* A few 
children have never formed the habit of asking questions* An Instructor 
must identify these children and check their progress often, Working 
alone means a great adjustment must be made by them^ They tend to sit 
and hope another child will ask the question they need the answer for^. 
However^ with encouragement froin teacher and parents, these children 
will take responsibility and are proud of achieving on their own* 

5* Better study habits were achieved* A majority of the children took 
pride in going ahead without being constantly reminded to get busy. 
Several planned to do a certain number of frames each day* Some aimed 
for a unic finlihed each week but found that too great a task and had 
to revise their goals • 

Competition among many average and above average students was often 
quite evident and kept them working and achieving to their several 
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ahilitiGs. A, few, however, uere capable of doing ttiuch but accomplished 
little because they x^ere content to idle along with a low achieving pal^ 

6, Very few students voiced any derooatory remarks about the use of 
prograffied materials and working individually* After the adjustment to 
working alone had been made, almost every child felt that such in- 
struction was to his advantage* 

7, Collecting, writing, and filinc nGcessary materials were time-consuming 
and often frustratingp At times the teacher found It almost Impossible 
to keep some students supplied with needed materials* 

Many teachers watched the author and her class procedure with interest* 
She helped a math teacher set up an individualized programs A social 
studies teacher used some ideas from the English proje-ct to change his 
teaching techniques. The author will guide Mrs* Carolyn Cooley, the 
seventh grade English teacbsr^ in setting up an individualised program 
for the seventh grade English classes* 

Teachers from other Colorado schools have visited the author's classes. 
Most of them expressed approval of the individuallBed Inatructloni and 
several plan to try it in their own classes # 

The project as outlined in this documentation has been presented by the 
author to her school board by whom it was well received. The school ad« 
miniitrators have given enthusiastic approval and support to the project. 
Others in the community can see how it can help their children. 
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REC0i#iEimriuws for further study 

In one ye^r of study and eKperttttntatlon the author has Just begun to 
explore the posilblllties of meeting the varied needs of children by in- 
dividualizing instruQtion utiliilng programed mterials* 

Next year this project will be eKpanded to Include the aeventh grade 
English elasaes* 

During suEmer vacation the author, her co-worker, Mrs, Carolyn Cooleyi 
and a typist were paid for two week's work getting fflaterlals ready for 
the expanded program. Although material Is ready with which to begin the 
school year, more time should be provided in which to prepare other needed 
materials. Those materials already written by the author need to be more 
adequately evaluated and revised. 

More time should be used for student-'teaeher conferences in which to 
set up goals for the year. Every effort will be made to set ^oala high 
enough for the capable but lazy student so that he will be challenged and 
become more productive. 

Attention needs to be given to providing mora and varied activities 
for the very high achiever. 

The present course of study for English is inadequate. Tentative plans 

Include the writing of a three track plan for the seventh and eighth grades. 
The project should be continued for at least two more years. At the end 

of three years of study, some really significant aspects should be evident. 

At present the author Is sure that schools of any sl^e could use programed 

materials to effectively individualize Instruction, Such instruction might 
bo used to ^ogd advantac© In the lower grades, also, 

A teacher must be willing to give unstintlngly of her time and energy 
If she plans to use individualized Inatructlon utilising programed maCGrlals, 
She must have incouragement from her administration and eo-'workers, 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 1962-.63 



I need your help to evaluate eur English program for the year. Please 
answer the following questiona* Be truthful^-your answeri will not affect 
your grade, 

1, What were the advanta£^ei of working individually? 



2, l^at were the diaadvantagei? 



3* Have you been able to get help when you needed it? 
4# Do you think you have developed any good study habits? 
If io^ what? 



5» Did you use your time well? 

6. Would you have used your time better if we had set an amount of work 

which had to be accomplished by you this year? 
7* Would you like to go back to the routine in which everyone does the 

same lesson at the same time? Why? 



8^ Did you learn nwch In English this year? 

9* Did you learn more from fllmetrlps, lectures, or doing practices? 



COMMENTS: 
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RESPONSES GIVEN ON EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



1» What wtre the advantagte of working individually? 

a# % had a chanea to learn more than 1 just had to. 

b. Sotae pupils work fast and could go ahead with other work* 

e, I didn't have to rush with work and could learn more, 
d. 1 could work at ray own speed, 

e* I did own work Instead of copying. 

f . 1 did less talking and more work. 

gp I remembar longer when 1 Itarn somathins on my own, 

h* I learned to depend on c^self* 

i, I could stop and study more on what I did not understand* 

J, I didn't have to wait on others * 



2. t'Jhat were the disadvantages? 

a# Nona (Response of 19 pupils,) 
br 1 could goof off* 
I was bored. 

d* I sometimes forgot to work and lagged behind, 

e* I could be lazy because I didn't have to do a certain amount 

of work each day, 
f. Students who weren't watched did too much goofing, 
' 2,, People interrupted me, 

h. None as long as certain class activities were included, 

3. Have you been able to get help when you needed it? 



a* Yes (Response of 37)^ 

b. Sometimes (Response of 4) 

c* Most of the time (1) 

4* Do you think you have developed any good study habits? 

a. Yes (37) 

b. No (2) 

If so I what? 

a. I learned to work alone without depending on anyone else, (2) 

b. Working alone and taking responsibility of going ahead with my work. 

c. Learned to spend time well, 

d. Learned to work faster, 

a. Learned to study more and harder, (3) 

f. Learning a little at a time helped me learn more, (2) 

g. Learned to understand questions better, 

h. Learned to depend on myself, (3) 
1. No cheating. 

J. 1 learned to work steadily* (2) 

k. Improved my power of concentration,, (2) 

1, I learned to take responsibility, (2) 

m, I learned to look up answers, 

n, I gained confidence in myself, 

0* Taking notes for future reference and setting up own schedule, 
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5« Did you use your time i^ell? 



a. Most of the time (11) 

b. Yes (9) 
No (5) 

d« Soaatlmas (17) 

6, Would you have usad your tima better if had eat an amount of mtk 
which had to be accomplished by you this year? 

a. No (14) 

b. Yes (20) 

c. Probably (6) 

7. Would you like to go baek to the routina in which averyone does the 
same lesson at the same time? 

a. Yes (2) 

b. No (40) 

Why? 

a, 1 laarnad mora the conventional way* (2 Yes Reaponaea) 

b, I didn't have to wait on those who work slow, (14) 
c# I don't understand fast enough, 

d. I don't learn as much the conventional way. 
e^ It is boring. (2) 

Is 1 like working at my own speed. 

It's harder, 
h* I had to go on when I uasn't ready, 
1, I like working individually better, 

J. I couldn't get as much individual help from the taaohar, 

k, I can now go ahead to something alsa if I already know the lesson, 

8, Did you learn much in English this year? 

a Yes (37) 

b. Vary little (1) 

c« Not as much as last year (1) 

9. Did you learn more from filmitrips^ lectures, or practices? 

' a, Filmstrips (3) 
b* Lecturas (8) 

c. Practices (34) 

COMMENTS: 

a. I hope this system is continued in high school, 

b, I can do better next year on this type of program, 

c. I like this work and I hope it will be used In the future, 

d, 1 like working with the teacher to help. 
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LIST OP mTERlALS US^ IN PROJECT 

I. Raady programed mterlals 

A. English 2600 

B. English 3200 

C, EnoyQlopmsdla Brltannlaa Flimatttps 
1* Beglnninj;, Graoraar 

2. Parts of Spaeeh 

3. Understanding tht Scntenca 

4. Conatruoting Rtpoifta 

D, TMl-Grolltr St If -Tutoring Courie In Modern English 
1« Spelling 

2, Punctuation 
II* Teacher -made programed materials 
III, Practiea shaets 

Ai^ Workbook FraetlGsa 
Bt Ditto Drills 

Drills from teKtbook ( pur English LanmBm * Gradi 8* American 
Book Company, 1956) 
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PROJECT DOCUMENTATIGN 
INTRODUGTIQN 

PROPOSAL I "Art aceelerated plan for a high school general music class 

designed to broaden muaio horizons within a limited time schedule.** 

Objective test icores and anecdotal records indicated a need for a 
required music class in the Woodlln High School. The Beach Music Teat 
%mB administered the second week o£ school* The scores ranged from 
minus one to ei^^hty-flve percentile rank* The mean score was only 30,3 
percentile rank* 

Anecdotal records indicated that few of the students had any meaning- 
ful music experiences in or out of school* 

Many schools throughout the Western States have, or are In the proceos 
of reorganization. This is a problem within Itself; however, the 
establishment of the proper curriculum for these students from the various 
districts create still another problemt "The reof ganiEation of District 
R*104 absorbed students who had had few opportunities in music discovery." 
The philosophy of the administration was to give the students of this 
district an opportunity to discover, eKperience and develop an understand- 
ing for music,'' 

Allowances in the schedule had to be made to enable the entire high 
school to meet in the same class* The traditional forty minute noon hour 
was shortened to twenty-five minutes and the remaining fifteen minutes 
was uied for the eKperimental music class. 



'^■Decktri Harold, "Music In the Small High School," Colorado School 
Journal j (May, 1963)* 
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Limiclng a class to fifteen minutei a day presents many challens©s to 
educators, In the Small Sdhools Project class many non*tradt Clonal methods 
were used to meet these challenses* These methods will be eKplained In 
more detail In a later chapter. 

A Survey and evaluation of the current status of music education 
aativltles in the public eehools of the United States by Warren S. Freeman 
indicated a lack of music achievement throughout these schools*- If the 
large and small school alike cannot meet the minimum standards set by the 
music educators I then there Is a definite need for improvement in the 
music currlaulum in the large schools as well as in the araall schools through- 
out the United States* 

2 

At the beginning of the project the Beach Music Test was administered. 
The students from the Woodltn School rated very low* The mean score x^^as 
only 30,3 percentile. For the complete test icore information see 
^^ Appendlx A # 



^Freeman ^ Warren S, . "A Survey and Bvaluatlon of the Current Sj^ua of 
Music Education Aetlvrties In the Public Schools of the United States ,'' 

^Beaeh^ Frank A,, Beach Music Test * (Bureau of Educational Measuremants) , 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 
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INFORMATION 

The eight headings of the Append Ik k chart ara explained as followas 
STUDENT NUMBER I Flfty^fQur of the flfty-slx students enrolled are In- 
eluded beeause two atudenta rooved from the dlitrlet, BEACH TEST-i| 
this taat was adminiatered during the second week of school* The mean 
seore is 30*3 percentile, CLASS TESTS i These scores are the average 
perQentage grades of all the tests dasignad by th© project teacher* The 
mean score is 78 per cent. BEACH TEST -21 This test was administered 
during the last week of school* The mean score is 72 percentile* 
STROUSE TEST S The purpose was to check the practice effect of BEACH TEST -1 
with BEACH TEST - 2, This test was administered during the same week of 
BEACH TEST -2* The mean score is 75.7 percentile, ' STROUSE PERCENTAGE i 
The scores were converted from percentile rank to percentage scores for 
eKperlsental grading purposes* The Strouse Manual had rBcommendatlons 
for this procedure* AVERAGE i The average of the class tests were 
averaged with the Strouse percentage grade to determine the students 
letter grade* GRADE i These are the traditional letter grades received by 
the students* These grades were entered in the students permanent records* 
Students received one-fourth credit for this class* 
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APFEMDIX A 



STUDENT 
NUMBER 


BEACH 
TEST-l 


CLASS 
TEST 


BEACH 


STROUSE 


STROUSE 


AVERAGE 


GRADE 


1 


40 


86 


99 


90 


96 


91 


B 


2 


70 


80 


99 


99 


100 


90 


B 


3 


30 


62 


50 


55 


86 


74 


C 


4 


30 


66 


70 


50 


85 


75 


C 


5 


60 


90 


99 


90 


96 


93 


A 


6 


1 


83 


90 


85 


93 


88 


B 


7 


5 


66 


50 


60 


87 


77 


C 


8 


-1 


61 


50 


50 


85 


73 


C 


9 


70 


86 


85 


90 


95 


91 


B 


10 


85 


93 


99/ 


95 


98 


95 


A 


11 


45 


70 


80 


80 


92 


81 


G 


12 


15 


71 


80 


80 


92 


82 


C 


13 


1 


76 


55 


35 


80 


78 


C 


14 


45 


85 


95 


95 


98 


92 


B 


15 


45 


83 


80 


85 


93 


88 


B 


15 


30 


66 


65 


70 


88 


77 


C 


17 


5 


82 


70 


75 


90 


86 


B 


18 


40 


76 


99 


95 


98 


87 


B 
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APPiiNpIX A 



STUDENT 
NUMBEE 


BEACH 
TEST-1 


CLASS 
TEST 


BEACH 
TEST-2 


STROUSE 
TEST 


STROUSE 
PERCENTAGE 


AVERAGE 


GRADE 


19 


60 


89 


80 


SO 


92 


90 


B 


20 


35 


74 


60 


80 


92 


83 


C 


21 


35 


69 


65 


85 


93 


81 


C 


22 


60 


68 


05 


75 


90 


79 


C 


23 


70 


85 


85 


85 


93 


89 


B 


24 


60 


93 


90 


90 


96 


94 


A 


25 


55 


89 


90 


85 


93 


91 


B 


26 


60 


91 


95 


95 


98 


95 


A 


27 


50 


98 


65 


80 


92 


95 


A 


28 


10 


61 


55 


55 


86 


73 


C 


29 


60 


79 


90 


95 


98 


88 


B 


30 


15 


63 


30 


45 


84 


73 


C 


31 


1 


85 


45 


75 


90 


87 


B 


32 


25 


84 


70 


80 


92 


88 


B 


33 


5 


82 


65 


45 


84 


83 


C 


34 


60 


96 


95 


95 


98 


97 


A 


35 


35 


86 


65 


80 


92 


89 


B 


36 


65 


95 


95 


95 


98 


97 


A 
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APPENDU A 



STUDENT 


BEACH 
TEST-1 


CUSS 
TEST 


BEACH 
TEST-2 


STROUSE 
TEST 


STROUSE 
PERCENTAGE 


AVERAGE 


GRADE 


3? 


1 


82 


50 


55 


86 


84 


C 


38 


20 


77 


65 


75 


90 


83 


C 


39 


10 


75 


50 


45 


84 


79 


C 


40 


10 


74 


70 


50 


85 


79 


C 


41 


25 


92 


75 


95 


98 


95 


A 


42 


10 


65 


60 


75 


90 


78 


C 


43 


25 


77 


65 


80 


92 


85 


C 


44 


1 


80 


55 


80 


92 


86 


B 


45 


20 


64 


45 


50 


85 


74 


C 


46 


30 


74 


75 


80 


92 


83 


c 


47 


45 


92 


65 


90 


96 


94 


A 


48 


5 


87 


65 


55 


8', 


85 


C 


49 


15 


95 


90 


90 


96 


95 


A 


50 


1 


71 


70 


60 


85 


78 


C 


51 


25 


91 


75 


85 


93 


92 


B 


52 


5 


82 


55 


60 


85 


83 


C 


53 


5 


85 


70 


85 


93 


89 


B 


54 


5 


65 


50 


70 


88 


76 


C 
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CimPTER I 
NEEDS IM)ICATED m DATA REGEIVEP 

The Woodlin School District R-104 has flfty-slK members in grades 
nine through t\ielva. These students came from a diatrlat encorapaiaing 
over seven hundred square lailes. Only thirteen of the £i£ty-slH partici- 
pated in the traditional high school miilc program. Of the rensainlng 
forty-four itudents very feu Indicated having ilgnlficant musical ex- 
periences. The year prevloui to the project^ itudents indicated little 
interest in learning more about music In that only three students enrolled 
in an elective general music class offered that year, A few girls were 
interested in singing but that was all* From these anecdotal records it 
was concluded that the students from Woodlin School needed a required 
ffluiic class to justify its eKlstence in the currlculuin* 

The need for a required accelerated music class was obvious in the 
Woodlin School because of its unique situation* It la billeved, hQweveri 
that many of the Western States small schools are in this same situation. 
Most of the Western State small schools have music educational programs 
that seem to be adequate. Most of these small school music programs con- 
aist of a Concert (Marching) Band and/or a Choir* If the survey and 
evaluation made by Freeman is valid | ue can conclude that music curriculum 
of Band and Choir is inadequate* Therefore ^ many schools need a supple- 
mentary music course for all high school students and not Just for a 
select fet?. It is believed that the techniques ^ materials and equipment 
used by this project could be useful in developing a supplementary music 
course in both the large and small high school. 
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PROJECT GQAIS km INTEMTIONS 

it is believed that a flEteen winute general oiusic class can be 
effectiva in bicoadenlng music horlEoii8s enhance aeathetla appteciattons ^ a 
p-rovida significant experiences for practical ulterior ixploltaclons * k 
required ganeral music class can be affective In aupplementlng the present 
day music c\irriculum of most schools* 

This exptriraetital niusic elass of the Western Swtes Small Schools 
Project attemptid toi 

A, Provlds significant liarnlng eKperlences anabllng sCudants 
to improve their music achievement* 

B, Provide significant eKperlencei that contribute to the under- 
standing and appreclatioTi of many types o£ music. 

Provide rhythm and pitch concepts aa tools Co iridepsndent 
singings I^ith the proper rhythni and pitch concepts It Is 
possible to sight-read music from tiie printed score, 

Dg Provide successful OKperlences that will effect student 
beliavlor and attitudes towards rausic. 

EKparlment and evaluate several non •traditional teaching 
niithodi^ % 9 

The intention of the teacher was to present this niusic course as an 
academic aubject. However^ It v^as found that music sa an academic 
subject has llttLe appeal to the high school student* Ths students and 
the parents af ths ecmfiunlty tiete most interested in muslo beifig performed 
than In musio being learned* Therefore, more singing eKpsrlences ^ere 
offered^ interast grew and this resulted In many iuccesBful performances * 

At thia point the experimental class became a perfonmance group as 
^*;ell as an ecaditnie subject. Music perforTna^ce Is an outgrow th o£ good 
iducatlonal principles. The fundamentals should be taught flrat-^^then 
per form- *not try to learn fundaniintals during performance, 
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CHAPTER III 
rUWKING AND GONPUCTING CLASS ACTIVITIES 

The shottnsss of time Influeneed the planning and conducting of the 
claas. Time had tQ be utlliEed for ttachlng and nQthlng else. Therefore, 
sEudenti \^&tm asaigatd to help do eertalii teacher duties such as taking 
roll-call arid dlstrtbutlng the varioui class toaterlale. 

The lectursa cad demonstrationa had to be planned carefully enabling 
students to assimHate the material preiented In a short tlrae. Questions 
and dlsouaslDne frcea the atiidenta had to b€ eliminated in this type of 
plaming* Carefully planned lesaona imtm prisinted on the Overhead 
Projector. (See sapaple acetate ahtet In AppendiK B,) Supplementary 
ditto outline and ^^ork sheets %^ere available if needed* (See AppendiK B*) 
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SAMPLE AgBWrc |Ri|3RARE|0Y 
TO 

W5tC pCOTRE 

THE LAST FLAT ( b } TO THIS HlflHT OP tm Kit 
SKUATORE IS THE SmABtE ^* fa 





















DO 







RHTTHM DRILL? 



PITCH DRILL ; 



mHS: A COTCEftTO IB P\M MSTRUMMTAL SOLO WITH 

ORCHES'HA ACCOMPA!fl»iiNT tFSUALLT IN SCNATA 
ALLEGRO fom t 



APPENDIX B 



BAM?m suppiBmrARY mm outline shbet 

COMPOSER I Wolfgang Anadeus Mosart (1756-1791) 

A child genula* Conaldtred great In choral, 
symphony , plane and all types of enserabla music. 
One of the first to coapoae and perfonn piano 
eoncerto lauslc* 

FOK€i Concertos 

1« Exposition-—— 

2, DaTelopnent-— . 

3« Recapitulation- 

U* Cadensa— — — — 

5. Tuttl aection— 

TERMS ; 

Concerto 1 

GadanEA: 

Tuttli 

EXERCISES 1. Find ^do". 



2, Plteh drill* 

















■ ^ wi ■ 











3, Hiythffl drill. Put Beasuro bars. 

^ M r M ' r r ^ LLL^ r 
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specific seating ov standiug arrsage.n^.ut wes not assigned becausQ 
students were inoved frequently to adjust to the varylna eKperlences, 

EXPERIENCE 
Unison singing* 
fvm part singing* 



Thraa part singing* 



Four part singing. 



Miscellaneous 

(A) All boya fotf part one. 
All glrla for part: two. 

(B) Boys and girls for part one. 
Boys and girls for part two, 

(C) Boys for part one and two* 
Girls for part one and two, 

(A) Girls on part one and two. 
Boys on part three . 

(B) Boys on part one and tx^o. 
Girls on part three, 

(C) Girls and boys on all three parts* 

(A) Part one girls. 

Part two girls. 

Part three boya. 

Part four boys* 



(B) Boys and girls on all four parts, 
Somatlmes the s'satlng arrangement v;aa dtagifamined on the overhead 
projectar-and as the itudents ^identified their general places they wuld go 
to their respecting positions, 
MOSIC THEORY ; 

An analysis of the Be^ch Test indie ated a need for a general course in 
music fundamentals^ Music theory becwe a part of the lecture ^ review and 
test sequence. One class pertod in two tmeks was used as a lecture period, 
(Refer, to mua^tc class schedule in AppQpdl?€ C* ) Pertinent Inforniation 
was presented by the raeani of the Overhead Projector, Supplementary out- 
line ditto sheets were used also, (Rgfer to AppendtK B. ) 

The basic tools for ffiusie understanding Mre presented in this class. 
These tools aided In the pitch, rhythnip harmony and listening concepts. 



EKLC 
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OUTLIKE OF A FHJ THEORY LESS0L-3S 

!• Key signatures, 

2, Major and minot scale coticepts. 

3, Tttne signfltures. 

4, Note namea and not© values* 

5, SolSsgglD, 

6 , Tatme * 

7, Sooie bailc music forms. 

8, Namei □£ Instrumanti. 

9, Piano keyboard* 
10. Chdtdt, 

11* Music icota eKperlitice. 

12, Glaf gigns. 



APPEKDIX C 

MUSIC CLASS SCHEDULE 



MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


Lecture 


ilng 


aing 


sing 


sing 


Sing 


sing 


sing 


review 


test 



This schsdul© fQllowed a tt;o v;eek sequence. This allowed the clasa 
to have an average of tht^se teits each sIk ^jsekS| three lectures each sIk 
weeks and three revlawi. The remaining twenty-one class period were 
used for singing eKperieneea* These eKperlenees also included eKercises 
on pitch, rhythm and harmony concepts. 
taJSIC HISTORY g 

Materials vjere accumulated from varioui music hlatory books* The 
history of muile is such a broad subject that much dlaorimination had to 

mad% tot this particular type of a class. Discriminate facts from 
the "Baroque Period'* through most of the "Romantic Period" were presented. 
Students became familiar with fifteen to twenty composers ^ some of their 
compositions and their main contribution to music * 
PITCH CQMCEfT i 

Pitch patterns were Exercised as a part of the singing eKperlence* 
Solfeggio was taught during the lecture and v;ork sheet iequence* The baste 
approach to thti concept is advocated by the music departnient at Colorado 
State College at Greeley, Colorado. 1 Some alternation to this approach %ma 
made because the overhead projector made It possible to accelerate the 
rate of progress. 

^Georg% Marvin, Course of Study Workbook , (Colorado State College, 
Greeley, Colorado.) ■ 
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APPENDIX D 



PITCH CCtiCSPT SAMPLE 



do, ml, aol-— aolj ai| do-«-tti, dOj »! 
iol, Bl, da, re— sol, Bl, r«» do 

CLASS IMITAT ES I 
•KACHFa SINGS AND POINTS TO THE NOTES m THE S 





'-r F 





























"a 






: a fit ,^0 ^_ 





STODENTS IMITATED 



TEACHER POINTS TO THE NOTES m TM STAFF AND TM CIAJS RE3P0NPS . 



SAMPLB REAPING SONGi 
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RESULTS 

All of the studenti in Woodlin high achool had an opportunity to 
participate In group aesthetic eKperlencii* Tlie choir perfarmed on four 
oecasione, Xha ccroaunity praiied the efforts of the acudenta and tha 
efforts of the school becausd it uas the first tlms they had heard an 
entire high iehool student body sing togather as a perforinance group. 

The aaoond performanee v?as in a coiDpetltlve aituaclon* The choir 
placed Superior in the Yuma-Waihlngton County Music Contest^ Later the 
group v;as invited to perform far the dedication ceremony of the school 
auditorium^ and for the baccalaureate eKerclics later that springi, AH 
of these porformncea vjare meaningful experiences for many students ^^?ho 
\-;ould have othengilae never been able to participate in such an aesthetic 
activity. 

The students attitudes towards music were definitely a eontributlng 
factor in th^se suecesses. 

The measureable meani of success is through the itandardiged achieve*' 
ment teats* During the first ueek of school the Beach Music achieveinent 
test uaa ridministered* The mean score was thirty and three tenths per** 
cent lie. The range of the percentile rank icores \';are from minus one to 
eighty-five percentile. The students vjere not allowed to go through the 
teat for correeting purposes after the teat had been scored because future 
plana were dealgnad to re-test these students with the aarae test to meaiure 
the success of the proposed project. Therefore, the Beach Music test was 
administered during the last week of school in May of 1963* The mean seore 
of thia test vms seventy -t^jo percentile. Through the efforts of a fifteen 
minute a day required music class the students raised their achlevenienc 
forty-one and seven tenths points in percentile rank standing* 
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It uas £elt that there tnay hava been a chaaae of iiractlce affes^t on 
the second Beach test that was given. Therefore, another atandardis^cd 
achievament test vma adminiatared* The Strouse Music Test^'mean scQVS 
uaa seventy-five and seven tenths percentile* It was concluded that there 
%mB no practice effect by using the same test if the students did mt 
correct responses from the first test given. See AppGndlK A for te^t 
results. 



IStrouse, Catharine Strouse t^slc Test, (Teachers CoUege, Empoirta, 

Kansas* ) 
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CHAPTER V 
RECO^NDATIONS 

It is believed that many schpols throughout: Qolprado have a need 
for a bettiir music tducatlonal program. To pto^$ thli belief a standardig;ed 
teat should bs developed and adminlstertd to all Colorado high school 
students^ After the rssulta are tabulated a aomm of study should be 
designed aa a guidelina for Colorado Muiic Edueatot^s. At this time it is 
believed that raany aahools would find uae for an accelerated muiio class 
such as outlined in this proposal. 




INDEraNDBNT STUM 
ADVAMCED SCIENCE COURSE 
Marshall T, Steen 
Meeker High School 



COLO. STATE DIPT. OF 
EDUCATION ^ DENVER 
BVRON HANSFORD 
COMMISSIONER 
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ADViiMCED SCIEWCi; CQURSE AT mmMi HXOH SCHOOL 

tEACHERg Marshall T, Steen 
SCroOLi Mtekir High Sehool 
LOCATIOWi Meeker i Colorsdo 
DATE; June, 1963 
CLASS SIZE I four studenti 

SCHOOL PROJECT DmTION i The initial elass waa organiged in the 1S60-S1 
school year with four studentg* was aoni:inuad iu 1961-62 with four atudents 
and in 1962-63 i;ith four atudenca* From the prereglatratlon results^ it 
apptm^s that there will not be a need tot iuch a cl^sa In 1963*64* The 
course is set up whereby it can be put into the curriculum at any time 
without need for working It tnto the school schedule or a need for obtaining 
additional instructors^ 

Need indicated by atudeTit data , curriculum defflciencieg and jtudent behavior 

Top ranking students that had taken the biology, chemistry ^ physios 
sequence Indicated a deslrt to continuQ studlea in the iotances* 

Follow-up studies on our graduc*tes from former years , which included 
personal contacts, gave evidence that any additional help chat could be 
given in this area would a helpful one* 

Meeker High Sehool requirei twenty-two credits for graduation. The 
schedule of classes is set up with sIk hours In the day plus a half hour 
activity pe,rlod. There no study halls as such with each teacher 
requested to allow about twenty minutes at least during the period for 
study purposes* As e result^ with sIk claises a day, it is posalble to 
get a maKiuium of twenty-four credits during the four years of high school. 
With this large numbir of courses open for them to take, students find it 
poisible to take as mmy as bIk courses in scianci if they wigh» This 



would include general aciance as a freahmaiip biology as a sDphoinorG, 
biology II and chemistry as a junior , and phyalcs and adsfanced science 
ae a senior. 

What unique advantages or weaknes ses of the sinalL sctiool glttjatlon 
prompted thl^ affor t 

It la without question that large high schools are able to offer a 

greater variety of iubjecti than a small high school can. Also, because 

of the large number of students, it is posaible to get larger numbers of 

studants in these classei and this warrants hiring additional teachers 

for this purposs. 

In the small ichool situation, existing teacliers must ba used- The 
unique advantage of this advanced science clasa as it ie let up is that 
it requires a minlmutn of teacher timei doea not require a change in class 
sohaduling, can be worked in any period or periods in the day and it can 
be taught to any number of students. In facti the imaller the group, the 
bettei: this t^orks out* 

An attempt xmu made to find actual researcli nade relating to this 
project^ but was unabla to find aij^ 

An artlcH written by Dr, Joseph J. Schuab of the Unlvirslty of 
Chicago and Ghairnian of the T acher Preparatioti CoMlttee based on 
'^Inquiry, the Science Teacuur^ and the Educator" printed in the School 
Review j suramer Issue, 1960j points up the thinltiTig 1 hav^e had. The 
following quotes from this article 1 feel will clarify the issue. As 
you i^ill note J this idea is not necessarily relegated only to a small school 
^ eituatloni but it can work out in any size scliools 

"To avoid these unintended meta-consequences of our teachlag, \]B nead 
to itnbue our courses and our eKposltion with the color of scterice as^ 
inquiry to give the student an effective glimpse ©£ the vicissitudes of 
research* 
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''Ths teacher i-;hQBe past tcaiuiii ^ Iiwcli/ed passivity and depend Baca 
tfind who tandis to diffiand the sanae of hts students , will ne|d| in addition ^ 
to dlacoyey ths posatbllltlei of gel f -education - ^not_ SSiX fa? hlmsalf but 
for his atudepts . thert are t^^o reisons for thta suigistion.. 

-'Flrit , lelf*- Instruction is the only practicable sol ut iQfl to the prob - 
IgTO of " covemq e/' The probltm of f lading enough time tc '*cover'' what 
wish to cover is not and, for ytarsi has not been^ s prohlein of finding 
enough student timt* It has been a problem of finding eMugh clasaroora 
tima and ano^gh teacher time to "cover," in the canventional ways within 
the conventicMl framework of tha school day, on the aiswraption that all 
"coverage^' must %m eoverage In the classroom^ t nw su^Rgee t that a 
sub stantial part of " coveraRe '* ha " covered " the jtudgjit on hts own. 

"Seconds aelf-lnitruction alclll la of sreat post^sctiOQl vilue , For 
the teacherj it ^;ill free him from depetidcncG on ineulcativ^ sumrnir re- 
freshtr courats and instldutes and free that tinie for tnora interesting and 
constructive work. For the laytnan^ It i^lll give aecasa Co fcooks and 
magagines from v;hich he la able and willing to learn v;lthPUt the crutch of 
forttiai classei and instrvic tion, 

" Self ^instruction must becQras pervasive if ijt is to be effectively 
developed. If science clagsea alone .emand It ^jhlle othgra do not , the 
students will view M H i special and unreasonable imposition , JJ all 
departmsnti demand 0, it becoines a regular part of ^e school eKperience 
ani students will soon cease to be intimidated by it , 

"I believe that in the present climate of attitude and habit, Inquiry 
^iU be immed lately accessible only a |ew. For moat studenCi entering 
high school in the ne^t year or t%m^ It will be a shockinii change of pace, 
Por most high achool atudents entaring college in the nOKt few yeara^ it 
t^ill come as a similar shock* Bnc this very sequence suggests yhat the 
future can hold," 
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Today, the Aaericaa student must assuijne more and otDre individual re« 
aponaibility for his academic achievsment if his later progress is to ba 
enhaneedi Nq lomgir can the student who has failed to realise his 
capabilttias place tla blame antitely upoti the teacher. To davelop 
responsibility ths student nust be given a chanet tc assume regpcnaibllity. 
Dr. Crnkovic of the Irlgham Young University Laboratory School states ^ "I«Je 
speak of teaching the individual child but we end up teaching thr class 
as a whole," Zn a class sueh as this advaticed scicTOe class deelgned 
priniarlly for individual raaearchp this Is Mil nigh tmpoesiblu. 

The philosophy ©£ this clasa is wach like that of tha pfrogramed learn- 
ing type class ^^hsra eaeh itudent is allowed to pt:ogT^^H at his oim rate 
to enable him to derive TOaKlmum benefits froin the educatlonai program*. 
Thi prDblem and nsed 

Since the high school has done ai?ay ylth study halls and has required 
students to take iIk subjects per day, it has made it possible to t^ork in 
additional courses for tlie able and ambitlQua itudant. The latter has 
pDied a problem in ths fact that we have hours available for these students 
to take these ecursis but no additional teachers. 

Students prspQelng to take science oriented coursei in college need 
all the bacfcgrotind that it is possible to give them to better prepare them 
£ot the rtgoroui requireoents to be met in college. 

To quote the Ne^g Yo^k Mirror, *'Our national survival hinges In great 
part on an adequate eupply of scientists and specialised manpouer to en- 
sura our technological prosrcss." These must corBe from both the large and 
small high schools 

To give an ludioation as to tha use this course may have to the in-- 
dividual student Involvad In this year's class | student "A" has accepted 
an appointment to Wist Point Military Academy^ student ^*B" is setting up 
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his collige course to lead to a inedical doctor's degree, student '■C" ii 
planning to take a course in elictrlcal englnaeciiig and itudsnt '*D** plans to 
beoome a denciit. All of ths studente had the option to accspt one or 
more scholarahipa to a number of colleges and universities. Student ''A*' 
and "B" attanded the CllrtiiK Molybdenum summer institute in science at 
Colorado Statt College of EduQation at the end of their aophomoro year, 
itudencs "B*' and "D'^ attended the Scianoa and Humanitlei Sytnpoiluin at 
Utah State this spring as the result of research papers sent in for evalu- 
ation, student ''D'* presented his paper on the '^Making of Artificial 
Hailstoaes" ot this iympoilura where he tjaa at^irded a Litton Induitrlei 
trophy for eKcellenca^ itudent *^D^^ also attended the National Symposluni 
on Science and Humanities at West Point this iprlng and student "D*- attended 
a National S-:ience Foundation sunaner Instituta on atmoipherlc phystcs at 
the University of Nevada in the summer follQ^;in£ his junior year, Frora 
this list of accompltshnients and aims^ you can readily see that the caliber 
of students ims high and the opportunity to do indiv^idual atudy was 
made use of. 

Organisation of the study and proca.dute 

After aenior students have taken chemistry, physics and biology, and 
ha^e maintained at least a *B- average in these courses ^ they may take 
the course in advanced science. This course is designed as an individual 
research course* 

At the beginning of the year^ I meet with the students to decide on 
the subject areas in science where they t^ould like to spend additional 
time. Blocks of time are then laid out outlining the year's v^ork* This is 
a fleKtble thing where the time spent may be shortened or lengthened as 
the year progresses. I act In a supervisory and advisory capacity with a 
fev^ lecbures spaced through the year. 
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The atudtnts choose the houc in the day which biac fits In to their 
class ichiduls. For iKamplep thla year three of the students met second 
period when I have a General Science class and tha other student has 
slKth hour when I havi chtinistry and phyelcs claisas. The students are 
given the fratdom of movliig bett^een thi library anid the laboratory as 
they eheoie dtpanding upon ^?hieh phase of the work Is being pursued, 

Socie of the subject areas have covered have bein topology, anatetny 
and kinesiology of ii c«v?*r head, tht sun as seientlsta know It now, the 
effacts of altctrlcal impulses of small voltages on anitnal behavior , in- 
sect collection and taKonoinyi metirologyp animal populationij plant 
ecology of the ridge north of tfte school j plant toscotiomy, electricity 
and elictronlcSp rocks and minerals, UiC t^^^tuje of the universe and 
plant morpholog/. 

t'Jlian Che students ^^ere uorking on individual rasearch, either or both 
pfimsry and secondary as they chose, an arrangement wade with their 
English instructor to have this coincide with his instruction on research 
paper fom and procedure* In this way, these students wtm given an 
initiation into the writing and setting up of a rissarch paper in proper 
farm. This will be eKcellent preparation for the niany required papers they 
will havi to do in eollege. This, I feel, has been a sadly neglected 
area in high school instruction* Please see the teoults of this research 
appended to thlj paper. 

We worked out a library exchange with other libraries such as the 
University of Colorado and the Air Force Academy library to supplement 
resiarch niaterAals from our l:^Drary for their papers* 

This year 5 I also have is^o students taking their physics course through 
the use of the Dr* White fllrasi Student "C" plans to go into electrical 
engineering and sat in on the films pertaining to electri.clty, magnetism 
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and eleetronlca to help him tapvove his background in this area. 
Evaluation 

I have the results of the Imim Tist of Educational DevelDpment tiken 
in their junior ytar yhlch hai as part of it's score evaluation^ Background 
in the Natural Sciences and Interprstatlori of the Natural Sciences, This 
test uas again admnls tired at the gnd of this year. 

On page. .7$ is given the results of these teits togather ^jlth 
the final grade average for each student (4-4^ B-S, etc,)* the results of 
the seholastie aptitude test and their liQ* based on results of the Lorgo 
Thorndika Intelligence Test* 

As you ^*;ill tiotep from March o£ their Junior year to May of their senior 
year standard acorea either remained the sanie (one cage with student -'B" on 
CBit 2) or they i^ere Increased. Student *^C*% t^ho is an average student 
with average ablLltieSi showed the greatest Improvement* The other three 
students are all above average students and had less room for statistical 
improveiaent percentage-^iie, 

I conclude from this one set of testSj although this may be a precari- 
ous thing to do^ that this course has proved to be of benefit* The re- 
aearch papers give evidime of a great deal of effort eKpended and 
knowledge gained. 

After consulting with former graduatea^ x^ho have taken this course , 
I find there is a definite indication chat the introduction of this 
course haa proved to be of value, To give one sraall eKamplej one of my 
former students came to me a fet? days ago and aald she had run across 
some books at college that she chouoht I rnlght use to good advantage in 
this course and tgould bring them home on her neKt trip to MeeUer for our 
use. 

This course has been offered for three years with an enrollment of 
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four each year. This is the first year it has been under the WSBSP as 
a project araa. Because the plan for iKecutloii of such a courm in* 
volves a itnall amount of teacher time mi It la poastble to schedule 
students during any free period students have iti the day, it helps to 
allay the problem mentioned above| that of time avaiiable to teach them* 
Cone lus ions and r ac cmmenda 1 1 ona 

In addition to being ieniors and having at least a B average, eare 
must be taken to screen thoefi students entering the advanced science 
course because of the llberttea alloti?ed. This clais deffianda acceptance of 
eonslderabla reiponslblllty for educational progreis on the part of the 
individual atudenti I iuspect, to be truly effeetlve for tnore students, 
some aspects o£ thi plan must be intraduced in the early aohool years 
with gradual eKpanslon and Increase in individual responalbllity ao the 
student matures. 

The advantage In using a method such as that uaed in advanced science 
ii that It inaUea it possible to give advanced training to small high 
Bohool studenCs vjithout the eKpendlture of much mori teacher time or 
additional inoney^ I feel that indlvlduallEatlon of instruatlonj the more 
effective utilization of personnel and a more effective organisation of 
the school are three things ^;e should constantly strive to Improva, 

To rnGj the three years of this prograin convinced me that the 
ecurse has high merit and la filling a needed void. 
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Test 2, Background in 
Natural Scitnce (standard 

score and percenttle) 



3/62 



5/63 



29-99 



30.99/ 



25-94 



25-91 



23-87 



27-96 



26-96 



27-96 



Test 6, Interpretation of 
Natural Science (standard 
score and percentile) 



3/S2 



28-98 



5/63 



33-99^ 



30-99 



31-99/ 



18-70 



27-95 



27-97 



31-99/ 
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A PUN FOR INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION 
IN THE LA VETA, COIORADO SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGM^L 



Our culture demands chat \m raake the moat of our human risourcai„ 
Reseat^ch iays that children are not taughti but that they can Isarn, 
There is an Inborn urge to gro^^ In eviry human being. It may be smothered 
by psychological problema but therapiats tell us that avan in the most 
difficult cases^ tha urge to grow is prastut / if this is true than 
our school syst^tDii our teachers, must put emphaais upon the learalng 
rather than upon ths taaehlng to tnaka the most of our human resourcei^ 
Ho^ can we do this it we do not take Into consideration each child as m 
individual? 

The idea of grading children^ a year to a grade ^ was first introduced 
In Boiton in 1848^ and mu avidly advocated by Horace Mann and Henry B^iTnard, 
Since 1848 this has bean the chief factor In the assignment of pupils^ 
v;lth group instruytioa as the primary characteristic. 

With the opening of doors of public aehools to more and rnore childran^ 
Instead of the former tnore highly seletted groups j and the discovery 
throush eKparlmantatlon and testing of individual differencas we have fiound 
thii systam to include children in the same group or grade with varyl^i; 
abllltlas* The sfnall ichool is unable to group children into ability 
sections because of llnances and small numbers of children. Consequently ^ 
wa find a great diversity in ability and achievement within a classroom 
group In a araall school « 

When you eKamlne the scores of any standardized test, you are Imp^^seed, 
with the wide ranga of achievement: and abilities of your children^ At tlie 

'^H, Gerthon Morgin^ »'How to Facilitate Learning," NEA Journal. vST^ 
49, Oct, 1961, p. 54, ~ ' 
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beginning of my project, the Htnt two days o{ the school year 1962^63^ 1 
gave the Metropolitan Achiisvement Test Wotm A to my children. The reading 
range was from 4.0 to lOA This is a diUmxmm of 6^ grada levela. The 
language range ms from 5.0 to 10/. This is a difference of 5/ grade levela. 
The spelling ringe vms 4*4 to 10/. This is ^ differenee of 5.6/ grade levels. 
The diversity in mental ability was froni 77 129 • 

For tnany years I have felt the restrictions placed upon children 
through a graded program. and felt a need fov: better individualized la^ 
struction than I could give through a graded G\irrleulain« There waa an 
article in the September 1961, N.E.Ap journal Or* AleKander Prsglar 
titled, ''immvim the learning situation" ^^hl0h imfluenced me to the 
extent of forming a new perional philoiOphy ot education, Uy main oU^ 
Jeccive for my projact clasa, to free my IWTOWS to learn, was taken 
from this artiele, Dr, Fraeier itatea in his artlole that there are 
three restrlotlons from which we rajst libevati& Jearnerai too qloaely 
graded subject inatter; the use of a single ti^t as the curriculuni; anr^ 
too much concern for group achievement instead concern for Indtvidual 
achieveraent* After a thorough study of what Dty Frailer eald, I realised 
that to remove these reatrlctions and what M 4^ in their stead would 
give me the baais for my individualized Junlw high English programi 

With the floating period schedule used thl$ past yeari each period 
was seventy minutes , To facilitate for continvJiity bf^tween the language 
arts program and the reading program, I had th^fe^e youngsters for tv?o 
periods giving a time block of one hundred fwtjr mtnutes with a break 
of five minutes. By placing the seventh and eighth gradesj a total of 
twenty-eight children, in , one classroom, I f^lt that X could alleviate 
any feeling that a child wouldhave as to what l^vel of work he or #he 
would be doing, Aa it turned out, this was not a problem. By placing the 
two groups together I did have three more couch weded planning periods i week» 
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iJheii we have graded level groups , the curriculum tot a particular 
, ^ ^ ' fs dec^^^minid by the grad^ level. This definitely does not take 

of the learning for those t^ho are below in achieveraent of the 
particular g:^4dt level , nor does It take care of those above the achieve- 
to€tit of the ^^artlcular grade levels The wide variations In the stages 
ofi ^^^velopramt of this group of youngsters has already been pointed out. 
It -anauSB thtn that a graded prQ|ram does not take care of Individual 
conftlnuity of learning. 

My plapi therefore, would have to be to start each child where he ^ms. 
As auiggested by Dr, John I, Goodlad of UCLA at the Western States SmII 
Schools Project Workshop at Colorado State College, blocki of learnirig 
follwed a cammon course but there was a difference in the amount of 
wrfc ^nd entlchtnent of each Individual child. The better students v^orked 
moM Independently while the average and slower students needed work 
which was broken down into simple sections with greater uae of eKaraples 
and drill, this made fhe language arts program more worthwhile and stlniu-^ 
lating to tcH more , > ila and more usable by the lesi able* 

It foUe^i^s that if we IndlviduallEe niaterial presented for learning 
that \m will deviate from the use of a single tentj the second restriction 
of ttm learning. The materials used for this projecc were English 2600, 

Oyganialn^ and Reportlns Skills Lab, SRA Reading Lab Ilia , SRA gpgliinfi 
L^b IXIa^ Reading for Understanding Lab, Scholas t ic Literature Unit, 
AnJi^li^ a sanies of sIk f llmstrlps titled Coach for Good English, a 
B^H^B of twenty-four filmstrips called Special Language Arts a Cenco 
HSEM 1 SM CmcQ English t mi recordings ^ teacher -prepared 
reading pragMm, various textbooks and workbooks, 

Early it% September 1 start^id^ the children in English 2600* I chose 
this^ m the recommendation of 0^. Kenneth Komoski during our 1962 suiwner 
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workshop and ftom a ireport: made In the Saptiraber 1959 1 EnRljsh Journal 
by the Board of Revtfiweps, This t'^pott stated that the content of 
English 2600 ofleti the trsdttlonal program of Si jlish gracma^ as 
found In ichool ceKts but "ts £sr more thotQUgh in basic elements than 
the uiual tSKt and vary much more Interesting/* This programed matarlal 
,ia definitely designed to take care of Individual differences in the 
childrenp for each child do^a proQead at his o\m speed. It la published 
In book formi buc It performs the same function as a tnachined course, 
for the student mov%& from one boK on one page to the similarly placed 
boK on the neKt pagt^ Here he fiads the ansuer to the question or 
problem of the prevloui p&ge> and a new question whose answer is at the 
same spot on the succeeding page* He can thus prograsa as rapidly as he 
toakes correct responses ^ for he needs to go back only to correct an 
error i The book Is divided into eleven units* Along with the programed 
book comes a teat booklet. There are t%^o tests at the end of each unit 
with a midway test at the end of unit five and a final test* Most 
programed inaterials reeomnend children Co tnake a grade of ninety per 
cent on a test before- conttnulngi, However ^ I sat the goal at c r.y 
per cent for both gradei since the seventh grade students had very 
little forraal gratanar bifore this time^ and the eighth grade v7as a slow 
group. Sometime during the last of September I set the only group goal, 
I told those youngs teta who had not finished the first unit that they would 
have to do so before October 1* There were so many youngsters who did not 
oake the grade of eighty on the test that we took one period to discuss 
the programed material again. The children came to the conclusion 
that the answers were so mechanical chat not enough thoyght and study 
had been applied* The viewpoint of the children toward EnRllih 2600 
completely changed, Because this programed material does not have any 
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brahching Sow remedial works I have ustd teKtbooks, workbcoka, ditto 
aheets of exercises, fllmitrlpi, Cenco Engliah I m4 and the cor- 
rection file for composition mth for this purpaae, .Tliese same materials 
were used foe trnvlm work, 1 had five studente cgiapLste the ExigUgh 2 6O0 
in Deeeraber, One of these five entered our school Cetcber 1^ anu com- 
pleted December 7, Another itudent who entered Uoveiaber 1^ finishfid 
December 13, With the eKaeption of two atudents ^ all vmrm finished by 
the end of Che school year* 

About the middle of Septenibers I Introduced the ehlldren to the 
Sa^ Otmnizim and Reporting Skill s Lab, This lab mtes prcv^ision for 
Individual differences as do all materials, Eacli unit of work is 
designed to accommodate individual differencis In leatnirig capao Ity and 
rate^ and in reading ability* Each child corrects hlj own v^ork and has 
th© advantage of knowing immediately how accurately md succeasfvl ly he 
has completed each ta$k. There is written w^k required ^7hlch is 
checked by me, and then corrections are made* The lat Is divided into 
seven units: (1) The Form of the Report, (2) Sticking tc the Point, 
(3) Order in the Paragraph, (4) Quality in the Paragraph, (5) tJote- 
taking and Outlining^ (6) Making an Outline, (7> Using the Summary 
Activity Project, 

The follot?ing skills are developed i 

1, Ability to identify the parts of a report ^ 
deternalne their function ^ and put tliem In 
th^ right order, 

2, Ability to detect eKtraneous ido^s in a 
report or factual information not related 
to the order, 

3i Ability to write paragraphs and raports in 
which information is presented in am 
orderly manner. 



4, Abirity to recognise and to write properly 
developed paragraphs, 

5* Ability to detect and avoid repetitous language 
and Ideas, 

6, Ability to locate and takts notes from passages 
that relate to questions or topica assigned, 

7i Ability to outline in correct form the niair* 
and subordinate ideas in a passagG, 

0* Ability to construct from notes an outline 

for use in making a report on an assigned topic. 

Four studeni- completed this lab* *The reniainder of the group will 
continue this work jeKt year. 

Placement tests for the Readtn p, Lab Ilia were given. This test 
places each youngster at his oun reading nhillty levol. This box ranges 
reading ability from third grade level i wv;elfth grade. The student 
starts where ha is in Independent reading and is allowed to mastnr the 
skills of that level at his own rate. He then progresses to a higher 
reading level. Each child has a book in whl.^:h he records his answers 
as well as his readtng progress. T\m started at fourth grade levels 
eleven at Lith grade level, seven at siKth grade level ^ and six at 
seventh grade level* Two completed at sixth grade level ^ six at seventh 
grade level, nine at eighth grade level, five at ninth grade level 
three at tenth grade level, one at eleventh grade level, and two at 
twelfth grade level. 

Then, 1 introduced the Scholastic L iterature Unit , Animals , This 
is a paperback library containing forty anthologies plus seventy other 
books of twenty different titles. The unit is built on differentiated 
materials to meet the problem of various differences among individual 
students* The reading of these books ranged from five per pupil to 
twenty per pupil. One child who was almost forced to read last years 
read twelve of these books. 
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The first six v;eeks I prepared individual spelling ll:Ht^<s from mis- 
spelled uords used at differenf: times in the class. I also placed nine of 
the best spellers on the listening center to learn uords from a record made 
by the Diction Disc Company titled Spellina Md^ In Noveraber '/o tho 
Diagnostic Achievement Survey for the SM SpclllnR Lab Ilia , 

Each student's spelling strengths and t;eaknesscs arc discovered and 
trmpped out for his individualiEed proorsm through this survey. During 
che last eight \;Oeks the students uero divided into four groups accord- 
ing to achievernenc >to study various lists of spelling uords via tape 
recordings made by the teacher. This idea V7as taken from an article 
printed in Thu Bulletin of the national Association of Secondary School 
Prlnc ipalj . 

Several days before the Christmas holidays, the children were given 
the placement tests for SRA . Reading for U nderstanding Lab . This lab 
consists ^ four hundred reading cow "^ehension exercises on one hundred 
levels sad it. lesigned to aid each ant in improving his ability to 
get meaniii,, ^rom his reading. I hu . e to^ id that It also builds a vocabu- 
lary. The number of exercises per pupil covered from this lab vari' ^1 
beti.'een twenty and forty -five. 

One of the most important abpects of our English work in junior 
high school as vjell as hi^h school, is written composition. I have 
already mentioned the SM^ Organizing and Reporting Lab v;ritten wotk. 
Assignments in composition work were made to the whole group as well as 
to individuals. 1 expected the slower students to write with a large 
measure of accurtcyi the more gifted to write with accuracy and to 
develop critical, ittiaginative, and creative thinking. To check all 
composition work the following che list vjas adapted from the one 
presented by Jane Z, Carroll in the EnRlish Journal > 



CHECK LIST 



SYMBOL 


MISTAKE 


PEMALTY 


fCUb 




1 A 

iU 


FRAG 


FragmenLory Sentence 


10 




Aukyard Sentence 
Structure 


lu 


AG 


Faulty Agreement 
(Pronoun or Verb) 


10 


rl 


__Unclear Meaninp 


J 




Omission of Needed 
woras 


J 


V o 


vsrD cjrrors 




CASE 


Case Errofs (Omission 


3 


S 


Soellln^ 


1 


P 


Pune tuatlon 


1 


C 


CapitallEation 


1 


R 


Repetition (MonQtonous) 


1 


N 


Neatnaas (Scribbles ^ 
Blots, Margins, etc) 


I 



4is suggested in this sanie article, a filing cabinet was set up 
sectioned with the symbols used an the check list* Under each symbol 
a child found a source of materials obtained from old workbooks and tent- 
books. From these raaterials individual assignments v;ere made to correct 
a particular mistake. As stated earlier this file was also used for 
remedial work for English 2600 and for review work. 

Early in February the youngster^^ started on an individual ized 
reading program set u"d from old literature texts. Thirty-two stories 
were chosen fron each of the seventh and eighth grade books. A file was 
made fo contain two tests (one short answer, the other complete sentence 
answer) for each story. When a child completed a story, he Immediately 
took a test obtained from me. The test was graded by the teacher. If a 
pdBbiu^j grade was not madej the child reread the story and took another 
test^ Each child's grades !;ere recorded on a ^.hart. Eight youngsters 
completed all thirty-two stories. With the eKception of four the remainder 
of the twenty-eight youngsters CQraplited half or more of the stories. 
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Small group activities took place duriiiji the sch^iiol year. Two 
groups of eight made an extensive study o£ ''Evangeline" by listening to 
a tape recording made by mo^ These groups studied together and he Id 
discussions* The same procedure v;as used to study tlie tape recorded 
spelling lessons. This same procedure ims also ufiGd to study uith 
toachar-made study guides! Decca's records ''Abraham Lincoln," "The 
Han IJithout a Ce atry," "Famous Poems that Tell Great Stories^'* and ^ 
"The Heroi Soul Poems of Patriotism|" LeKington Educational Audio Visual 
records "i .arican Short Stories^" and "Anthology of English and American 
Poctiy;" Folla;ays record "Windows for Youth.'* 

Large group, entire class , activities included practicing enunciation, 
giving demDnstrations and other short speeches, studying the library, and 
d--eloplng good listening habits. The "Anthology" accompanying Scholastic 
Literature Unit, Animals vms also studied as a large group activity. 

To overcome . 3nccrn for group achievement, the third restriction, 
I set up three files. In another dratjer of the filing cabine ■ uas a 
foldt r for each child in the project class. In this folder each child 
uas required to keep the folloulngi a d .ly diary of material covered, 
tests taken, reading done, etc.; and all of the SRA materials. Each 
child's tests were filed and locked in my deak. An achievement nhcet for 
each child for each six ueeks uas kept by me. On these sheets I recorded 
the average scholastic achievement , the progress and grades .-^.n En glish 
2600, grades made on other tests, progress made in SM work, books and 
stories read^ remedial or review work done, and other activities, my 
opinions or perhaps an anecdotal record. These files were used by the 
teacher to check for work that should be done. They wcr^ used to arrive 
at subjective grades each six weeks and were instantly available for ex- 
hibiting a child's work to his parents. 
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The Hctropolitan Achievement Testa uere usGcl to evaluaLG my projoct 
class. As stated previously, the Wetropolitan Awhievevnent Test Form A 
was given at the beginning of the school year* This same form in reading 
and Linouagc*. .ms given in January, and Form B uns given in May, The 
grouth of three youngaterg ims measured from January until May. The off 
scale grado level on these tv;o tests was 10*0 (PLEASE NOTE ACHIEVEMENT 
CMRTS). In September there uas one youngster off scale in language. 
In May there were five youngstors off scale. In September there were 
tuo youngsters off scale in reading. In May there uere nine youngsters 
off scale. In September there was one pupil off scale in spelling. In 
May there were five off scale ^ Five pupils were off scale in word 
knowledge in September, Eight pupils were off scale in May, There 
were fourteen youngsters who had a growth of two grade If ols or more in 
language. Seven youngsters had a growth of two grade levels or more 
in reading. 

Student #2S was retained in the first and second graci' d »r a*re of a 
bilingual problem. In the upper grades it seemed to be a sacial problem 
with an attitude of *'I can*t do it,'- She really benefited from the 
pcoject ciass for she knew that she va6 accomplishing things that she had 
not been able to do before. She expressed this feeling to ne verbally on 
several occasions, expressed it by asking for remedial work, and achieve- 
ment tests show a growth of two grade levels in language and 3,2 grade 
levels in reading. 

Student #16 had a big problem for she could not resist cheating on 
English , 2600 . Toward the end of the year with a great deal of effort on 
her part and with discussions concerning the problem between t\w two of 
us, she conquered this weakness. !!er achievemant shows a growth of two 
grade levels in language, 
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Student #13 shoued a definite discrepancy in thti scores of her 
tests. They show a growth of 2,2 in lansuage over the sumtr.er months, 
thmi a -,3 from September to May. Her score in September was 9,9 which 
\ms not accurate for she knew little about grammar or punctuation. 
Perhaps she was lucky in marking answers. The opposite occured in her 
reading scores. She fell down on the test in September which made a 
growth of 5.3 from September to May, This could not be accurate for her 
oral reading did not show this ^uuch growth. 

Student #19 showed a growth of 3.3?^ In language and 3.6 growth in 
reading. This was due, I feel, to her unusual adaptability to work as an 
Individual and due to competition that she dGveloped between herself and 
Student #14. 

Students #1, #2, and #8 did an unusual amount of original work 
such as poetry and short stories. They also helped slor^er students, 

Uhen 1 was asked to report on my project at the IJSSjIP meeting at 
Uoodlln, Colorado, I asked , youngsters to tell me honestly what they 
thought about the praject class, the materials used, and the necessity of 
achieving at the eighty per .^nt - to continue in English 2600 , 

Ilany of the youagsters did not mention their SRA vjork, I believe, because 
to them it was not all new, Tc^enty-two youngsters stated they liked the 
project-, class, one said he felt he liked the old way better, and two had 
no preference. Fourteen youngsters mentioned that thfey liked working at 
their own speed, Thirtoen said they felt that they had learned more. 
Six mentioned the use of small steps and repetition In the English 2600 
and that you could not help but learn it. Twenty-one said that they felt 
tbnt c^.cpecting a grade of eighty on unit tests in EnRlish 26QQ was fair, 
T^^'o said chat they did not like the reading material in SRA but felt thst 
it had helped their reading. Nine said that they liked the SRA t 
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I feel that I have alleviated Uhe hum-drum £or the more ablo 
students, and alleviated the pressure of the tnore able students on slower 
students. The better atudentia have been motivated to do more work, I 
think perhaps half or more of the average students have learned niore than 
students in my traditional classes of the past. Some of the slower 
students, I f eel ^ have benefited and others havr. done no better or no 
worse than they would have done under the traditional method^ I had 
several cases where indifference totmrd school in below average children 
disappeared^ Coinpetltion became apparent hct\mBn students that would 
never have existed in the traditional class. The students definitely 
developed a feeling of responsibility to learn rather than relying 
eKcesslvely on m<a to teach them* 

My role as a teacher was ccnipletely changed. This project freed me 
from time-consuming class drill allowing me to devote more tame to in- 
dividual students- learning problems , Nhfere I was a teacher to an 
English class of seventh grader^-* and an English class of -indcrSj 
I becaine a guide for twent> -eight individual studeuts, I o con- 

stantly watch that no child was neglecting any phase of work or was 
during any day putting all the time allotted on one phase, I gave mori^ time 
for preparation and planning than I have normally given to any class. The 
motivation felt by me through the receptive attitude of the WSSSP, my 
superintendent, my school boards those who heard me talk about my project 
class, and those who visited the class perhaps Influenced the children to 
the extent that there was somt '^Hawthorne Effect^? but I can see .10 harm 
in this, 

I did feel that the project was weak in spelling and vocabulary. 
Tape recorded spelling lessons will be used extensively this coming year 
with those students who were In the pruject class last year* Those 
students coming into the class will use Spelling Lab Ili a with tape 
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recorrted spilling lessons, I plaa to ujj the pro^v ^vnod narerial Wordn. 
(SRA) for voGabulary building, Ner^i v.s^r^- projact: ^lill also eKtend in 
^ slmliar nianner into my freshman f'u^^U^jli cl^us. 

If you try indivldualizanion, you mu;^^^ b'; '^Uling to piirCicIpner' 
an eKplorator- project, be trilling to develon .^eif-discipline and s^lf- 
rellanca In children, be ^;ilUng to spenri extra time in preparation and 
planning, yes, and eager to *^free your learLnrr to learn* *' 
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ACHtEVElIENT CHART FOR LANGUAGE 





1 

! 
1 


1 

i 




Sept, 
1962 


Jan. 
1963 


May 
1963 








1 




Adv. 


A J 

Adv. 


A J 

Adv* 






Avg. 
I.Q. 




May 
l,9oi 


Met, 
Form A 


Met , 
Form A 


Met • 
Forcn A 


■ . 1 1 WW 


1. 


129 


1 8 


iO.3 


10.0/ 


10.0/ 


10.0/ 


•? 


2. 


126 


7 




8*7 


10.0/ 


10.0/ 


1.3/ 


J. 


122 


7 


9.2 


5.9 


7.8 


8.5 


2.6 


4. 


114 


7 




6.7 


8.5 


9.6 


2.9 


5. 


112 


8 






9.3 


10.0/ 


.7/ _ 


O. 


112 


1 


6.3 


6.7 


8.9 


8.5 


1.8 


7. 


110 


7 


7.3 


7.3 


9,7 


8.2 


.9 


8. 


109 


7 


6.3 


5.5 


7.5 


8.5 


3.0 


9. 


109 


7 


8.9 


8.2 


8.2 


10.0/ 


1.3/ 


10. 


109 


7 


7.5 


6:4 


7.1 


8.9 


2,5 


11. 


108 


7 




5.0 


5.1 


7.0 


2.0 


12. 


107 


7 


8.3 


6.7 


7.0 


9.6 


2.9 


13. 


104 


7 


7.7 


9.9 


9.1 


9.6 


-.3 


14. 


103 


8 


7.6 


8.5 1 


9.6 


9.7 


1.2 


15. 


102 


8 


6.3 


6.2 


7.0 


9.1 , 


2.9 


16. 


101 


8 


5.8 


6.2 


7.8 


8.2 


2.0 


17. 


100 1 


7 


6.6 


8.5 


8.9 1 


7.5 


.-1.0 


18. 


100 


8 






6.2 1 


8.9 


2.7 


19. 1 


98 


8 


7.9 


6.7 


9.3 


10.0,{ 


3.3ji 


20. 


98 


8 


5.7 


6.2 


. ^ 1 


7.0 


2.3 




98 


8 




6.4 


8.2 J 


7.5 


1.1 


22. ; 


96 


7 


6.3 i 


5.5 


5.9 1 


7.9 


2.4 


23. 


94 


8 


5.7 : 


5.5 


6.2 1 


"'.0 


1.3 


in 


92 


8 


7.4 1 




6.4 


8.2 


2.5 


25. I 


90 


8 


7.0 1 




-. 7.0 i 


7.3 


.6 


26. ! 


05 


8 


6.2 \ 


5.0 1 


6.7 1 


7.0 


2.0 


274 


02 


— ^3 — r 


7.6 i 




C.7 i 


7.8 i 


l.l 


25. ! 


77 i 


8 1 


f 


6,2 ! 


7 1 


8.2 1 


2.0 



^Average I.Q* of all scores recorded in our Sihocl files* 



Growth determined from Sept, 1952 to Kay 1963 

7th Grada Achievement May 1962 Intermediate Metropolitan Form A 
8th Grade Achievement Kay 1^62 Iowa Basic Skills 
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ACHIEVEMENT CHART FOR READING 





Avg, 
I.Q, 


1 

Grade 


1 

May 
1962 


Sept. 
1962 
Adv. 
MeC. 

Porin A 


Jan, 
1 963 
Adv. 
Met. 
PoriTi A 


May 
1963 
Adv. 
Me t . 

Form B 




1 

JL 


129 


8 


8.8 


10. Oi^ 


10. 0;^ 


in 


■ 


2. 


126 


7 






IG, 0^ 


10 of 


■ ., ■ — - 


3. 


122 


7 


lO.Oji 


10.0;^ 


10.0^ 


in nd 




_4. 


114 


7 




7.7 


8.3 


10 0*^ 




5. 


112 


8 






9.9 






6. 


112 


7 


8' 0 


6.e ' 8.3 


1 s3 


* 5 

- 4 


7. 


110 


7 


8,4 


8,7 10.0/ 




8. 


109 


7 


3.8 


4.4 5.7 


5 .5 


1.1 


9. 


109 


7 


9.7 1 8.3 ■ 9.2 


8 *7 




10. 


109 


7 


10. Or' 1 9.2 1 10. Oj^ 


10#0^ 




a. 


100 


7 




6.3 


7.3 


6 3 


0 


12. 


107 


7 


S.8 


8.3 


10.0/ 


10.0/ 


* ' r 


13. 


104 


7 7.3 


4.7 


8.3 


10.0/ 


5,3/ 


14. 


103 


8 


8.5 


9.9 


10,07 


10.0/ . 


li 


15. 


102 


8 


7.0 


7.1 


8.5 


7.7 


. 6 


16. 


101 


y 


7.2 


5.3 


6.0 


6.3 


1.0 


17. 


100 


7 


5.7 


5.1 


" ^ 5 . 7 


6.8 


1.7 


18. 


100 


8 






8.0 


10.0/ 


2.0/ 


.19 -1 


98 


8 


6.9 


6.3 


7.3 


9.9 


3,6 




98 


8 


6.8 


6.8 


7.1 ! 


6.6 


-.2 


21. 




8 






8.5 i 9.7 


1.2 


22. 


96 j 7 


5.3 


6.0 


4.9 j 7.3 


1.3 


23. 


^ 94 1 B 


6.2 


4.0 


7.1 1 4.9 


.9 


24. 


92 8 


7.0 


7.7 


8.3 


7,7 


0 


25j_ 
26. 
27. ' 


, 90 , 8 


--7.4 ^ 


6.0 


7.3 


8.5 


2.5 


85 i 8 


5.4 


5.3 


7.1 


8.5 


3.2 


_ 82 I 8 f 


5.7 


5.1 


5.1 


6.0 


.9 


28. 


77 I 8 






. 5.3 


7.7 


2.4 



MveragQ I, Q. of all scores recorded in our school files. 
Growth datermined from Sept. 1962 r.o May 1963, 

7th Grade Achievemmt May 1962 InterTnadiate MGtropollfcan Form A 
8th Grade Achlavemou May 1962 Iowa Basic Skills 
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ERIC 



ACHIEVEME^JT CHART TOD. 







1 
1 

f 


j 
1 


Sept . 
1962 


May 
1953 


1 




* 


1 


j 


Adv. 


Adv. 






Avg. 




1 my 


Met. 


Met, 






I.Q. 


, Grade 


1962 


Foi-m A 






r, ■■ 












? 


2. 


126 


7 












122 


7 


6.5 


8.5 


e ; 


0 




114 


7 




8.5 


9.4 


.9 


3 , 


112 


8 






LO,0f 




6 , 


112 


7 


5.6 


5.8 


8.8 


3.0 - 


7. 


110 


7 


6.7 


7.3 


8.2 


.9 


8. 


109 


7 


7.1 


6.1 


8.2 


2.1 


9. 


109 


7 


9.0 ^ 


8.2 


lO.Oj^ 


1.8/ 


10, 


109 


7 


e.5 


6,8 


0.2 


1.4 


11. 


100 


7 




1 6.3 


tl * 2 


1.9 


12. 


107 


7 


8.4 


9.7 


b.5 


-1,2 


13. 


104 


7 


7.3 


7.3 


9,4 


2.1 


14. 


103 


8 


8.1 


9.8 


10. o; 


.2^ 


15. 


102 


8 


8.0 


8.5 


3.1 


.5 


16. 


101 


8 


5.8 


7.1 


8,2 


1.1 


17, 


100 


7 


6.7 


' 8.5 


1 8.5 


0 


18. 


100 


8 






10.0 






JO 


Q 


o . y 


o . o 


CI A 




20. 


98 


8 


6.1 


6.1 


o n 
U • ^ 


2.1 


21. 


98 


8 






8.7 




22. 


96 


7 


5.0 


4.4 


1 6,3 


1.9 


23. 


94 


8 


5.3 


5.5 


' . 6.3 


.8 


24. 


92 


8 


7.0 


5,4 


0.2 


2.U 


25 . 


90 


8 


6.9 


6.8 


7.3 


.5 


26. 


85 




"6.7 


6.8 


6.8 


0 


27, 


82 


8 


8.2 


9.8 


7.8 


-2.0 


28. 


77 


8 






8.2 





Average I, Q. of all scores rccor ' our school files, 
Grov;th determined from Sept, L y 1963, 

7th Grade Achievement May lOQ"^ Intermediate Metropolitan Fnrm A 
8th Grade Achievement May 1962 Iowa Daslc Skills 




ACHIEVEMENT CHART FOR WORD KNOWLEDGE 





•k 

Avg. 
I I.Q. 


Grade 


May 
1962 


Sept. 
1962 
Adv, 
Mat. 
Forni A 


May 
1963 
Adv. 
Met. 
Forin D 


Grn^^ th 


' 1 ^ 


129 


8 


9 1 


1 (1 




f 




126 


7 






1 n ni 




3, 


122 


7 




J. w * \ir 


n Q 


- 1 


4. 


114 


7 




7 ft 




X * J 


5. 


112 


8 










6. 


112 


7 








3 7 


7. 


110 


7 


8 7 

We/ 


7 A 






8. 


109 


7 


4.9 


5.6 


4 5 


-1 1 

A * A 


9, 


109 


7 


10,0/ 


in 




? 


10. 


109 


7 


9.2 


10,0/ 


10. 0/ 




i.i. 


108 


7 




6.0 ' 


6 . 4 


4 


12. 

13. 


107 


7 


8 7 


a 1 
W.J. 


1 ft 0/ 




104 


7 


7 1 


Q 1 




0 


14. 

15, 


103 


8 


0.2 


10.0/ 


1(^.0/ 


1 


102 


8 


6 7 

War 


7 4 




1 


16. 


101 


8 


6.2 


6.7 


? 8 


1,1 


17. 


100 


7 


6,6 


6.1 


b 1 


0 


18. 


100 


8 






^0 0/ 




10. 1 


98 


8 


7.0 


6.7 


8.3 


1.6 


20, t 
21. 


98 


8 


6.3 


5.6 


7.0 


1.4 


98 


8 






7.8 




227 
23 : 
24.1 


96 


7 


4.7 


4,1 


6.7 


2.6 




8 


7.2 


4,7 


6.1 


1.4 




3 


7.3 


5.6 


8.1 


2.5 


25. 
26. 




8 


7,.0 


7.4 


7,8 


.4 




a 


5,6 


5,3 


7.0 


1.7 


27. 


i 8 


5.8 


5.2 


6,4 


1.2 


28. 1 


77 : 8 




! 7.0 





^^Avsrage 11. of all scores recorded in our school files. 
Growth detertnined from Sept. 1962 to May 1963, 

7th Grade Achievement May 1962 Intermedlen te Metropolitan Form A 
8th Gvade Achievement May 1962 lot^a Basic Skills 
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IJAnKfUtUlJIID 



When T haiirm my ttriclKini; carncir in Iho LaVota BahQol^] Ian yoari:i 
HKo, I Man mamd ai tlm lat^k of Uinpiatu^; j unucrntaricl:inn :ln the dUj- 
fJoritfU l'/iVnt,nj iQcaLud Jji n licautiful liiiJ.n vallgy aloiu; IJm GmiyrtJ 

'Hiui'u are Uu InJ ul. la^ifj'j '^r ^ny^ihini^ clno lnc;i*.nu ncrn Uuit woulrj r^aquij'n 
a M'UJior^Mi lical vocabulary to any /;reat oxteni. The |u-JricljUo indu:]bry 

I Goon roaUz^d Umt in thij very f'urt>chanjanc uorlci of ournj our 
BtudontD co^ild not hope to nomjialo with utudents from ^arno ^jcIjooIs In 
i.ho rnr^thoTTia [.loMl f ioM. I kjlkod to several of my formDr ifiathamatica 
otudanto v^ho had (jond to colloyo to oao If I had yivon iliom a nmbheirmtical 
baokgroujid that ^mnblGd thorn to progroo;:; ^iloiifj \dt\\ their foliow atudciito 
frgr'i larfior ochooltj^ Moot ar Uiqijq fonnor ritudonba uoro abov*3 avorayo 
in riathGmatlcn bub fnlt hhn h Uy^:; hnd bnen hanciloapped by thn 1 Irnitn tj fT^n 
placed on i/mm in high cchool hy the almar ntudonta. 

While rit tending tho Uontern Statoo unioll onhoolG rrojoci l/oricGhcp 
at Greolny, I booan to roaJ.a^n Uimt indivldijali,^/ii/ion j ai dod by tha HBn 
of pi^o^jramGd materials^ could Ik^p tn ^ainvlaLo thio ratnatlon to nonie oxtont. 

Providing for childran of varying abilltios in mathematics? v:nn a 
problem that I had to copo 'df.h in order to f^ot rnaximum rnsultfj from rny 
frn?^hmnn nturlnntp. Dir to ^ lirnifvd faculty nnd a aviM. -tudciit bctly^ 
pr^oblRni ajoon in Dnhaduling clmnnB^ This n^fJn it nocaanary bo roquij-^ 
Alnobri I of all froshmen. Ilnny of tho :;tudentn found Mf:ohra vary difri- 
cult and frugtraUno v/liilo othnrG could nrasp it enaily and thou/^lib IL 
was run, Uy toachiiig hod to bn soared to tho aver^^Ko. I dinco^ered 
that the good Gtudcntn bQcaiTio bored while the Glcwor cnos rUiddng 
it difficult to keep m. 



Horn ailrl mom orlunatora nrc nvnlnntini: ciurriculujn ijroj^ruJrid to 
aunortaln v/hat can bn done? to moot tho acarUufilc noafid of pupils; vilioau 
flifforGncoo vary accordLng to abilities mtl intero^ta* Cno of Llia ^;roaLccb 
px^oblf^mo hau bden in the I'ield of mathomaticn bocaiion it In ono of ^^ho 
faritont nrowlnp arid moat rapidly chmfjinK tho naiancno, Mmy to£K;liGr^3 
ind parGnta ore av/ore that tho atandrird ^^Ighth grado mathcmatlco oflbro 
littlo challGnpo to tho acadcmlc«illy talented youni^n ter, 3omo Bclioolo 
offer anrichmnnt progrmns v.tiich moot of the rjtudantp foci !□ juat ''cxtra^' 
work and froqUGntly callGd "extra vfork^\ Tlieso fltvidents bonoirte bo rod 
and develop poor atiidy habits* 

In ifempindi TennQsoec, tho studonta vjith voiy low grades mm 
advisGd not to tal<o Algebra, However^ i£ a studont inslstod on enrolling 
in Algebraj even of tor being advlged othervfleej he vme nermltted to do 
so* In tho otudy, efforts wore inado to determine the rcilatlonship botwaen 
succeoo in /Ugebra and four variable faa torsi IntQlliganeOi achdevemant 
In rnathomatlcd taot acorea, eighth orade dompooito grades^ md eighth 
' grado nathomaticp gradeo. 

For the purpose of thia studyi ono hundi^od and fifty ninth ^jrado 
algebra atudenta ware choaen from three different ochools (fifty from 
oach school )• Thooo otudents v;orc arbitrarily selected from different 
oectlona in oach Bchool so as to include students who took Algebra at 
different periods during bhe day* Due to location arid QlmraQtev of the 
enrollment in the Ihree aohools involvedj this sample would Bern to be 
a good cross soction of ninth grade enrolljnent in algebra. 

No attention was paid to the variotis teaching techniques ueed rtor 
to the various social and psychological factors that might hav^ influenced 
student progreas. Half of the students selected were girls m<i half wn^re 

.100- 
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Four :lmIai)''Midcnt v^irl^bJo ractorn \inm riolrjntod an nrit^jrUi. ii aL 
irlf-hl. bf« hfj-id foj' ri'-loc tin/; 'jtudHnt!^ Vov hlnW, [^r^^d^j Alij-diri I fur j r-.- 
fllctinp i/itlun cmclnl llmJin Uicir maat^ry of Iho niibjnrt. Thny wnrn 

(h) liiehUi Grade mUwrntlcn OvnOrm* Tfin r*0, 'n r:ini;od Trofii 7^; t.r^ XPH. 
Finn I f/rado:J Jii nif^hUi (jradn ariilimotin r/ifufnd r,rnni 1 lo h a:j::iiriirir th'r^ 
A4i, C^2, D-L^ nnfi l^^-O. 

ho a hotter baoia for pro(;no:^;lo that I*Q., Acliiovoriient To:it Grorcn. nr 
ci(3hth gracio compoolta avorarjoo, Gcorou obtained Xrom uliu werai^an M(ula 
on tho arithinatic tmntionn of the otnnford Aniri^vorriF^rvt Tnntc\ norvnl'itnci 
rQlatively high with achlGVonient In Alfpbra, From thin ^itudy, a nojnbination 
of ':Lf.;hl}i {^rade matliGmatics f^radaa 'md aah L^^vfimenb toot ncorao an t*liu 
arlthjrotlc snctlon uould nppenr to bo a ro liable precl1at*3.r of ociiinvomnnt 
In Algebra* 

OBJECtlVBH 

Indivi4uail^ation booajno ono of tho mont fTiriciameiitai concepto of rry 
ontirG project* My tnain ^bjcctivG wao to free tho frlftnd st.udcntc frcm 
th€ limltaticno plaGecl upon them in a tradlbione^I ctanoroon]* Fiy doinn 
thloi the r^ifted atudenta could talco ixva or six courocD of mn thcmatiaLi 
in four years , The average (iollo^fQ bound ntudonts coulcl taKa four 
courseoi and the ottera could nain f3nough practical mathomafcios to hcmdla 
most ordinary Gituations which ririsei 

I felt this project could broaden tho curric\ii\ini and onhance tho 
prograin of our ochool* I atUmpted to dGVolop better individual study 
habits in the otudentsj placing emphasio on ratantion of sKills rathor 
than on covering large quantltiQa of subjoot matter, 

Tho use of prograTOd material should allo^ the atudonts to progrcGo 
at thoir om rate and provide m opportunity for the integratifn of 
traditional and modora matheinatlcs« 
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I bagnn thin pro;joct by firnt charting Uia nuitlionatlDO aptihudo 
Iniit fU'^don^ JJU 3cornrj, and cnm^int-.g of thn junior hhp nnhanl m/iljicrnnl.in:. 
ifiiifjlior for omh niMdmh f^nberlny Iho nintli f^rade, Tlie J*C)* ncnniM for 
tlii:i particular clnon ranpod from flH to 126, Thn avcrann J^Q, wan 111, 

n^Jrini^ thn nmmnr plajin^nf* diinnioni I tiOndnrod ovov \ hn ahovn /ind 
dnciHcfl to dlviclo tho nlano i.nto yroupn* Tho coIlefK' ^^^^^id r?tudontn 
vjuuld ba placofl in tho u,[i*/li MODEitN ; iKtHElIATlCo and tho rion-collufpatej 
ylov/er atuclGlitB in Ganural HathoiriuticG. Tho GJUA. wac; to ha pragrcunod, 
and tha Ounmr.^X flafchematiefl was to b« taup:ht in the traclltional methods 

Thfi 3*R-iA. MODERN MATIEHATICS conoiotB of ton booka ualnn tho modorn 
approach to hif^h ochool mathcmablca. Tho principlo of procrmnd Inntrxiction 
In to alioir a ntudent to loam more ofrectivaly an ho movoo through tho 
material in a logioal soqucnco of millj caGy-to-takc stcpa. At each 
atop lie is asked a question cn i^hat he has iGarnodi and ho cm ijnmgdiatnly 
find out whoth^r hla anOTGr ij correct* A studnnt lo conBtautly awary 
of vihethGr or not he is procoodinfj correctly^ Thia lielp^ to ininlinizo 
misconceptions that n^n lead to poor mathcniAtj.Gal thinking* Traditionally, 
whan a toxtbook faooif^riniont la i^lvorii the student muot wait oom ttnio 
beforo he findo out whether ho Is porformini: hio work corMatly. Many 
times there is a delay of many daya boforo clann tlmG can ha found to 
dlacuao hoitiGworH* i/ith prop.ramnd rnat©rialj the above problem in loosoncd 
since tho atudent chocks hio work as ho does it* special answer bookie t;i 
CQtm vith the progroinGd toxtbooK* I check thcGC to see that tho ntudenb 
haa completed the work and noto the pcrcentago of errors m,ado* Thaoc 
anowr booklets are never gMded* 

Late in August^ eighteGn fraohmen regioterad for freshman mathe- 
matios* The t'itst week was spent lecturing and domonst rating the plan 
to be used di^ririg tho yaar. It wm difficult at first for tki etudentn 
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rfnipncllva Krouj.n, I hnd twclvo ntuflnnio in KOlJrittH aA'JIi- :1 mTIJ 

Hurjnr Uio nnjtn pnt'i.ofU 

In a weok^ T r'n^d. inud Ihot J did ngl. havo ( t/o (^l.a(jr;r:rj Inrh r;:i j^li i.ann 
a^dl.Yidual rln-^aar., l.nati niudoru. v/r; In a difrrronb place in Hif pro- 
::-?r^*inmr^*f| fiMdora^la^ nnd t.l^- pr«V;r-KK^ in Ll^n f:,ra(i i !,i onnl ruUfh 
t.hn nnr;o^ 

Tliln oomblncd nloLiG nat i'our d:^Y5 n i/nck* Th^* lanntH ol' eacli pnMod 
viriu ^QTCnly nlnuLoij, Tim fn"u[^rca:* :.Xlp liiit ciiidi c^tudunl l^axidticJ 1:) 'it 
+ ho nnd of tha period containQd Uin follovlnr: ln.rnr.nftticn: 

A, F'f.jny nuinb'jr at Uio lopinnaip 'he icriad _ _ 

!U ?rnmn ni^uh^ r n i, hiio r rKi of the ;jCl^^od " " 

0, Frrinos cornploted (B-A) 

Teofc Grade " 
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ThiG nmall chora cn thu part of oach ntudcnl frcod mo [rom fiaisin iny 
record lo^nplni^ dixrlnf;^ thla rH^dliMifi-iPlcG period* Hinf^o leBtB K«?ra ijtvnn 
to thf^ Mtudont /in Jid \mn rnn-Vr for thnmj T rui^'od, a nnn:iirinr^] A p imoimt 
of Mme vihinh 1 covilrl una to holp thn athf^T* nttulr*nt:i nnd \h Conoral 
Mnthemaila^ studcntn, 

V/hen a otudcnb had difficulty an any prnblcmi ho wrote n ccpuTK^nt* 
I nhftcknd tliQDfl rc^imrt alipaj nr^tini* 'diirh ptiKionto wf^ro havjnp troiibJe, 
Jhen several oiudcnts wera having difficulty tdth tho Bnm princIpiG, I 
mot vdth them on tho folloMnc ^nd rovlcwod t ho princlpJco fujain in 
a traditional claSDroom mothod* If only ono niudnnt wan liavinr trouble, 
I took biine to go over the material trith him iiicllvidually* 

Upon completion of each chaptnr, the student took a test. Bach 

Qtudont had to receiVG a grade comparable to his abilities in Mathematical 
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ncliiavnninnt bn rorn Jio wan aL:i,owod to prnnnnd, Thonn Mbilitlod worn 
doloriniiind by UU ncoron^ inaihomatlcu achieYQMunt loat f^raOou in t!v:i 
pafifc, nnd rmoron nn quantitative thlnklnp, h\ uom cauop hho porccntiiM 
\mn an low ar 70 and in otlicro an hlfjh an 90. Thono tGntfj mm ^yadml 
immnrlxatoly with tho pupil proaant no if )io faliefl iiia Innt I noMld n^vlrn? 
ail Iho m.'ihnrl /iX individualiy !/ith him beiot'O io warj ailwod to tnkn 
mofMnr h.^nt ovni* \hn r;nmn matariaU Gon]0 aludontrv nnvar hnd to rnpoAt 
a toot* Thio indinat.od to mo that tlmoc otudontn wnra otriving Tor acnuracy 
and ntudind no thoy \/rotG tha anBwaro* Ono ot Iho dirrinnlbias I firpt 
notiqnfl v/ao moot of tha anov/ora to thu quotitionB ocmiaod uo £]:bnple niid ao 
lo^lonJ t-hnt Uifj ntudf^nt j^ui. tho annwero d<2wn vdthnut thinking* V/hnn 
tliPiGn GtudnntB took tho tant thf^y did poorly on it, Ao thny pronressed| 
they Boon roaliL,:Gd that niudyinn tho chapte-r before tiioy toolc a toot wxq 
importnnt* 

v/h*^n there Bcsemed to bu diminiBhinp rabuins from prograiTiod material^ 
I siupplemenh. J tho work idth aGnignmcnts or rraferencG matericil ironi tho 
textbook MO])EiW ALi}hU3rfA, This ^^ivc the otudont a good baei^ on v/hj.eh to 
proceed* 

Throughout the y^ar, I fait tha noed for oupplomentary materials. 
It vms voiy difficult to find many courceo of materials avoileibla In 
modorn mathcmatico. As they boGan:© available^ our suporintQndQnt pur- 
chaaQd them no that by the ond of the ycai^ I had a good oupply for studonts 
to refer to when problems arose » 

Tho six otudents in yeneral mathematics worked on a daily assignment 
plan* At tho beianning of the year, I thought each student could prQee;^d 
at his own pacej but I discovered that a textbook cannot be used as a 
programed textbook. The textbook needs the teacher to explain new methcds 
and problems to the student, Hafoveri each student was free to progrese 
as fast as he was capable. Since this was a slower groups thors was nob 
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L a opaii in protrG&a as in tlio modeirn TiiaLliQmatlcjs alaui 



In orclor to aooist in ovaluatJjiB '^^1^^ progrcoa o£ the studcmto in my 
claauj I ueod the following faGtas 



P>QQmm of the above fact^^ my grading wao all very oubjcctivG. T nmd 
\ho test grades and my jucjgrnunt am to what nacli student had accomplichod 
vdth his ability to achieve bo determine his grade for the six vrQ::^ks. 

At the end of the year I X'ound three studonba had cornplc3ted the ten 
booka J five were on Dook SiXj two were on Book Eighty and one v/ua on Book 
Ten* The three students who had completed the ten booko were given a 
final axamination uhich covered the entire course. Their average score 
of 88 percent indicated above average learning and retention of subject 
matter i 

At the end of the yeaTj each of the students received one credit in 
freahinen mathematics although some of these atudents rmy tajce three years 
to finish the course ■ They mil receive a credit each yearj but vrhen they 
transfer to a college^ they will receive only ona mathcMtics credit for 
this particular course* 

Vihen school begins in the fall^ these students will pick up where 
they loft off the previous year* The three students that have finished 
the ten books will begin geometry and Algebra 11. The others will com- 
plete the freshmOT mathematics . As the other students coniplete the 
course I thej^ mil begin geornetr^. 

With the limited e^erlence I have had mth prograjmTiing^ I believe 
that- it reaches more students than the traditional method* In my class 
the top students have progressid far beyond where they would have if they 



1» Studonts warn compotinf^ with thomoelvoo 



Daily work war; not r;radod 



Test grades wore the only recordoJ gradas 



ERIC 
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mm In a regular claQo oituatloti, Tho averago aro i/hore tlioy would hava 
boon in a regular claasroomi but they have doveloped more self-rolianca 
and have leai^ned Bom of the modern mathematiGal thinking concepts. My 
uenoral mathsmatics students v/ill be better prepared to take Algebra I 
noxt yrmr than they would havo been at tho bapiinning of thalr freshman 
year. 

GTUDIUMT AMD TISACHaE REACTIOM 
Tha enthuaiasm of^ this group was outstanding^ They adjusted to th© 
prograinning easier than I did and seemed to enjoy It br^oausa they could 
budget their owi time. Friction miong the studenta did not occur because 
of the diffarenoes in advancement* Initeadj ths better studenta were 
helping the slwer students and were trying to malca them undGrotand which 
ta far bettor than the usual copying which goea on in a traditional 
olaasroom. 

Difficulty in the teats seered to be the biggaat complaint from the 
Students* They felt that the approaches needed in the teats were much 
more difficult than those used while cempletlng the chapter. Toward 
the middle of the year they found that thinking^ concentration 3 and study 
were just as important in programmed materials as in textbooks • 

After teaching for many yearsj this was a very frustrating experience 
and indeed a lot of work to have eighteen ^ studenta demanding attention 
for seventy minutes. Classroom management problems were somewhat magni- 
fied* It was more difficult to discipline a class v/ith eighteen groups* 
Perhaps the only thing involved was w ©to security which was offset by 
the purposeful activity of the sttdents* 

This has certainly been a real learning ej^erlence for me. It has 

made me queation wy' personal philosophy of teaching and revise it to a 

oertain extent^ especially with regards to ^mdivldual differences. 
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Thcjre IB a groat deal morfl nork In evaluation of atud^ntsi indi-vidi-ial 
liGlp, m%d planning* However j personal satisfaction and taproved studen:; 
achiGvement all compensate for the above « 

Although I pleased mth the results of my projectj 1 uan sm 
where it can be iinprored in ssveral waysi Firstj I tatend to do more 
testing^ as this data will be helplXil in determining gro^wtjl of the student. 
These tests vdll b% given at the beginning of the year^ at the end of ths 
first semesterj and again at the end of the year. Secoridjj 1 plan to 
counsel Indlvidu^ly mth each student^ helping him set up goals by 
actually ahowing hlri what degree of success he can attatoj^ If 3 had done 
this last y©ar^ I feel that several students would have progressed furthar 
than they did. Finally, I will use flliriBtrlps and filina to aid ths stu- 
dent in better iJind^r standing of certain mathematical prlnQlples* 

The mQdarn tjr^nd of reorganiznng seems to indicate th^j^e is no longer 
a need f or_^ the existence of small higi schoolsj but they caJOnot be 
eliminated entire ly^» If we are to fulfill our obligation as teachers j nc 
must instruot these students as well as^ if not better thm^ students • 
are instmcted in the larger schools* 
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I- TITLE 

A plan for Che individualization of the teaching of lyric poetry 
in grades nine and ten through the use of a teacher prepared sequential 
program. 

II. PERTINENT INFORMATION 

This eKperimcnt was performed v;ith a heterogeneous population con- 
sisting of apprOKlraatily one^tfiird (21) of the tenth graders at Meeker 
High School I Meeker, Colorado, 

The eKperlment vmB conducted by Charles Jaquette^ English Instructor, 
and lasted four v?eeks» 

111. REASONS FOR THE RESEARCH ACTIvm 

This plan t^as proposed in recognition of the problem of providing for 
individual differences in the lock-step, English I| 11^ IIIj and IV pro- 
grams which are now prevalent in moat high school gya terns. 

It was felt that such progranis fail to Mke at least the following 
considerations i 

1, The interests and abilities of the students in any group vary 
as widely as the number of students in the group* 

2* The lyric poetry available to the literature teacher varies 
widely enough In type and difficulty to Interest and/or challenge nearly 
all students. 

3* Poetry pre^sented in the traditional way must represent only a 
fraction of the available poetry and must appeal to only a fraction of 
the students to whom it Is presented. 

In suraiBary it la felt that the bright student la presently discouraged 
froni studying poetry he is capable of studying, whlla at the same time,^ 
slower students may be frustrated by class work and daveloplng negative 
attltudea* 
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The probletii of reachitis all aUudents becomes moro ocutss in the rimall 
high scliool tdiere apticlaliEed courses are impossible to ofCer, and Btlll 
mora acute In high schools such as Meeker High School where EnBUsh 
claas&a are entirely heterDgeneous. 

IV , PROCEDURE 

The CKpcrlniantal poetry proGranij as developed j, ronslstGd of tv;o 
main pnrt.Bt (a) a core sGrles of twanty-four poetry discussions and 

(b) aGtlvitlea branching from the core diacusslona* 
The core dlscugalonB consisted of the followlngi 

1, A series o£ teaclier-^preparedj three-'inch tape recordings dis- 
cuss Ing ti'?ent)r*fout lyrtc poems. The poetry ranged in difficulty from 
James Wbitcoinb Riley to Esra Pound and Wallace Stavena* 

2, Ihe twenty-fouf tapes could be divided roughly into four units of 
poetry study; <a) the irapresslon or mood in poetry (b) rhyme and meter 

(c) the poetic devices , all luTOped under metaphor and onornatopoela 

(d) the idoa oir philosophy In poetry, 

3, Each tapa Included ^ in general^ at least one raadiag of the 
poenii a discus siofi of the poemj a quiz (not marked) j and suggBstlona for 
branching activities, 

these branching activities were important to the wortings of the 
progratn because they were the means by which a student made a deeper 
study of that poetry consistent with his Intereats and abilities. Branching 
activities included the fol lotting* 

1, Choice of activities varying In difficulty from the simple 
meiGoyigatisn of a poemi to a critical discussion (oral, virlttenj or taped), 
to spedtaltzatlon in reading a single author^ or actually anything the 
student elected to do consistent with the general Intentions of the program*. 
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2^ The u^i orf certain poetry wauerlalsi (a) appro^ciinately tm 
damn disc tficoirdi^ii iriclydlag poetry discussed the core dlacusslons 
and lyric at^d r^irr^ClVi poetry not disQussfd on tlis core tapis; (b) ^pproMl- 
mately ftft^ bc^okg Including traditional high ichcol anthologltSp ether 
anthologtii ^ aad a^oU^ctlons | both hard bound and paperbacks %mtB 
iciclyded^ Qc) oth^r E^eadlng matter such as encyclopedia articles, 
critical 6isaya by poets, critical essays about peats, and books Q^^ned by 
the stud^nt^t 

The entlta pt^gtal^ core dtecussions and branching activltieSj 
designed to ti an^-ta^ching, other than individual conferences and tasts. 

The Jtudgnjs in tji pro^ratn vjera chosen at random. That la, each 
atudent iti mpt^om^y^ class xg^s given a number and tuenty-ane numtars 
vimtQ drav^ti f rota a t^Qt^ Each of tha tTmnty^ona students vjaa then giv^n a 
code number for th^ ^^Teiflment , The abllltias of dha tventy-oni students^ 
a^ Indicated by th^i^ mrks at the end of the first semester of the 
1962-63 ichocl ^eatTf rmged froni *'D" to "A,»» 

Sach studasi^ ^as given a rnaster aheat listing all the eoro discuaslcnri 
srLd sutma^le^ o^ bWnehing activlttest lie and the teacher than i^prkcd 
Ola t vjhich off l:hi© tj^eeu ^aians he ^;ould hear* Fastar students v^ould etu^ly 
different poetry? tlx m ^l^^^^cr students* 

Each studicit ^^5S tfo proceed at his own rate vertically through the 
tv^€nty-four dia^ui^ ior\# and also do the branching activities eonalatent 
with ability and tet-^it * 

Each tapo had m ^ecompanylng teat (to be marked) snd each Friday 
the students wkmU tt^k& ttats over the tapes which they had completed 
during ths w^ek^ yfie ^tudarit had the option of choosing vhich tastSp 
if any J he v;o«lc£ tafc^» 

Equlpieqt t^oes^iar'y for the i^perimont was ^ne tape racorder for 
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each student anA a couple 01* record players « The ©yenty-one students caina 
out of three sections of BngUah Hi four from one sectloni sevtn from 
one, and tin from flnoth^rj go to provide the BBRKlmuftt nuwber of tan rs- 
cordara, the languagt lab v?ai used with Its five tmpe decks and consQle. 

Actually It wouldn't hm necasaary to have one tape reoorder pet 
student If elasa tlfflt wire ©rganiEid so that one*half the itudente yoed 
the t4ipe reeorders while the other half worked en branchtrig activities and 
Chen tcadid* It might even be pQisiblo^ using this methodi to get by 
with even fe^er recorders, 

Ihe rtny^ prQcedura for tha aKporloieiital otudents Qonsietad of 
rapcrttng to elass Cor roll call and pleklng up what taped dlaeusslona 
they xmtm goltig to listen to that day* tJhen tha regular lectuife bagsn^ 
they then reported to the language lab, After listening to the tapes > the 
students uent to the library returned to the English room to report 
on brwohtng actlvlttea or to plak up inaterlals to study for furthef 
branching activities » 

Friday the students would stay In the English rooni to take the 
teiti they chose and epend the rest of tha period In free reading, 

V. RESULTS 

IhQ degree to which a student Is able to understand and enjoy 
poetry Is difficult to measure except In a hl^^ly subjective manner. 
Some reaultsi both negative snd posltlvei can be desorlbedi however, 
the £©l lowing are negative results s 

It Branching activities %^ere not done with the ei^pected thorough*. Qse 
or anthuslastQ« Some students (see TABLE I) did no branching activities 
f^hdtaver« Even those who did aoveral of them did rather cursory jobs for 
the roost part* 

2« Hot enouch time w^a spent In Individual conferotice. It wns 
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Impossible to coiiffr with studenes v^hlU iecCures wert being carried on 
in thQ tradicianal cUssreom, arid thi time remaining wasn't sufficlstit co 
do a thorough Job of IndlvLduil CGinsulCdCiQn. 

3^ On a teat given to all studints In thi aoptiomori clabs Ineltidltig 
both Q%pQtimmul and control groups (ste APPEieiX A)j the perfoimianc© o£ 
the eKparlm€atal gwupi aubjgctlvaly gaugedi was perceptibly lowar* 

TABLE I 
BRANCHING ACTIVITY mRKS 



Ava Student Ma rka (1st two ^eeks) Marl<g (2nd two wealisj 
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1 


1 a* 
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2 
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3 3 


3 
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1 2 
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3 3 
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1 1 


12 12 3 


3 113 
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2 3 
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3 i 


5 2 115 


I 2 3 
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3 3 
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4 
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A 


10 


2 
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11 
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2 2 
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1 2 


1 3 2 2 3 


4 3 3 I L 3 3 
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12 
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3 3 
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3 2 


14 4 3 3 
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13 
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3 2 1 
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14 
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3 1 
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3 
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3 2 1 
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15 
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16 
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17 
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3 1 
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10 
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19 
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1 1 




3 1 
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C 


20 


2 


1 1 




















D ! 


21 


1 


2 3 


2 


1 1 


3 4 




1 


2 


2 


3 




^ 5 Is tha 


hi glib at mflrk 


or ctedlt 


given per act: 


Lvity. 



The following atm construed as positive resijltsi 

1» the atudanta performed l^?all on the eore tapes theniselvia, ot\ 

the unmatlced quizEasj \^hteh uore a part of the tapes dlscuisionip and 

also on the gtadad qulzios at the ond of the week (sea TABLE 31 )» 

2* Mmoat all students Uept TOrklng on the tape^ fot the full four 
period^ even chough the number of tapes per week had a tendency to 

cleerease week by uaek. The highest nutnbor of diacussipna studied mim 20; 

the lowest nuniber done by any student was 10 (see TABLE II)* 
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3. At Im&t two students, nuwbers 5 and S| did go deeply Into the 
branching aativitlM. Studtnt 5 beeacss intarestad in T, W* lliat and 
made a fairly aetailad study of his work and studtnt 6 did ths same tath 
Walt tniltman. 

TABLE II 
WEEKLY TEST SCORES 





Student lit tjeek 




2nd 


week 


3rd 


week 


4 th 


D 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


4* 




1 


1 


4 


2 


1 


5 


4 




3 


3 


c 


2 


5 


4 


5 


1 


2 3 




4 


3 


4 




5 


5 


4 


3 


2 


4 


c 


3 


1 


5 


2 


S 


S 1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


13 2 


5 


5 
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1 


1 


5 
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4 


s 


s 


I. 


5 






4 


1 


3 


1 


4 


5 


4 


5 


5 


3 


B 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 5 


5 


5 


5 


s 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Q 
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5 5 
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5 


5 


5 


5 5 4 
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3 5 


5 
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S 
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17 
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^ 5 ii the hi|hss£ trntk or eredit glvafi m weakly tasti* 



4, At tha tirminatton of tha eHpirtni^nt, when given a choice of 
homa^-^orkp sev^Ml of the axparlmintal group ilaatsd to contlnui 

the tapes as th^tt homtt^ork. 

5, The students* behaviori subjectively aasissed, In th^ Independant 
study atmospheM t^as gtatifylng* 

5. Slight, 1£ any^ negative raactlons toward the prograro aQtivlnios 
ware observed, 

7, Some scudente were overtly entliualastic about the prpgraro 
QGtivltlaSp 

8i Some scudents ieatnad to beconii more aware of the enlstence of 



poetry ©utiide the ciaasrooois hooks at home, UbWry resources, 
paperbaekgi etc, 

VI. IMPROVEIffiNT RESULflNG mOK RESEARCH 

tJhen plans uera originally drawn for this ressatch, th© statenisnt 
of expteted iraprpvsmnt rwdt as follotjii 
It la antlcipaced that* 

A, The able and ambitious student wiH progress farther 
under the proposad plan than he normally ^oyld under conventional 
programs, 

B, Th# slower itudent will be wore thoroughly grounded in 
ntcessary akina and subjeet matter than he fiormally wuld under 
conventional prograaai^ 

A glance at TABU III, ihowlng the student grade ayerageB and the 
number of tapes liatemd to as well as the narabi^ of branching activities 
donOj will indicate th^t student improvement in terras of the original 
stateraent taay be eKpreased ai followas 

1, There is no indlcstiDn that better atudants were inclined to 
listen to more taped discussions than poorer acudenta. 

2* There la scant tndlcatiori that ttetter sCudenta were Incllnid to 
do more branching actlvitiea than poorer atydents, 

3. There la no indication that thosa who did more t^ped dis- 
cussions were inclined to do more branching activities, 

4. The anticipated patterns of student perfformanee in the poetry 
program failed to emarga* 

Although the antteipated patterns of student pevtomBtico in this 
research never became a reality, the results should be far from dis- 
couraging for the followlns riasonas 

1, The student previous grade average may not raflact his 
ability to deal with or enjoy poatry, or^ indexed, to do anything* 

2, Quant it&tiys da^ta, moh m the nwibor of tapos or brmohing 
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flctivltias dona nay not reflaet th€ d^.gree to whleh the ebjeatives of 
the resaarch %mte accomplished, 

3. RagatdUss of hov a itudtnt^s perforaanca compated vHth his 
pri^vious racoi^d, It ralghc hav€ eomparad favorable with his ptrformanca in 
poattfy evtilda tha eiiparimant* 

TABLE til 



CRADE AVERAGES AWD AHOUNTS OF WORK DONE 



Scudsnt 


Grade Averase 


Mo, cC Tapes 


No. of Be, M 
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14 
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10 
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11 
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18 


19 
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19 


19 
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12 
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11 
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19 


23 


12 
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16 


12 


15 
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14 
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16 
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20 
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14 
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14 
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16 
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17 
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15 
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18 
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10 
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21 


D 


14 


12 



4^ By dliragarding the studant^s past perfor^once sad not conjacturlng 
abovfc tjhut my hava dent outsldt th© axparlmant, the following^ not 
uttfavoMblap conclusions may ba gtacadi (a) students i by thalr own 
oholcap liaard batwaen tan and tt;enty potros dlseuasad dyting ^ Emt wook 
period, (b) atudants didj by thatf ovn ehotcat f^^^cn 0 to 23 branching 
adtlvltlGi ranging from slnipla fnemoriEatlons to fairly parcaptiva tapad 
dticusslans* 

In short, to anyona aKsmlnlng the aKparimantp *»aroount of IwprovramanC" 
bi^coMa m raths? iluelve quancityi and ha la forced to mk^ highly 



subjective judgments about student performance* These have already 
been discuseed under RESULTS* 

Detnonatratlng the pQisibllitiOi for teaching improvement may well bo 
the chief value of this eKperlment, It way be feasible, for Ir mcB^ to 
extend this same technique to other areas of English study bulI: i 
punctuacions composition^ or other areas of literature. 

If this can be done, then the English program becomis entirely 
individualized. If a student haa trouble with oomas, he should study 
commas fhreugh self -teaehlng devices; if he doesn't, why bother him at 
all with them^ 

if a olassroons ^^ere Drgonl^ed along these lines, the problem of 
trying to group homogerteously (impossible to do in the first place) vjould 
beconie non-QKiscent j and the slow and the fasti the freshman and the 
senior could all ^^ork in the same room at the iame tine* 

Actually this change isn't very dramncic* It v;ould siniply make 
practleea already in effect easier. What English teacher doesn't have a 
senior student who has trouble with posieaslves? Or a freshrnan capable 
of reading T, S* Eliot? Or a sophomore capable of writing publlshable 
editorials? Or a Junior reading at seventh grade level? These 
students are all being dealt with right now, but the structure of the 
English classes tends to add tO| rather than rellave^ the frustration of 
seeing seniors with the same problems as freshmen. 

As a result of this experiment, this type of class organisation, or 
dis-organigatloni will jjo into partial effect at Meeker High School 
durlnc the 1963-64 school year, Preghmen and sophoniores will by inte^ 
grated into eomncm claaaea. Four seations of English will ba offered and 
any freahman or sophomore will sign up for whichever section fits his 
schedule i 
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VII, UECOMMENDATtONS 

To individualize completely the teaching o£ English in the manner 
described means that almoat every part of the English course should be < 
taped discussions or contained by aotae other type of self -teaching 
device. Obviously this Is a tremandous task and will require some kind 
of concerted effort. 

It is reconmended that intereited Bncllsh teacheri pool their 
efforts and try to work out different parts of the prograTn and share 
with each other. 
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APPENDIX FIMAL TEST GIVEN TO ALL SOPHOMORE STUDENTS 



I, Dafine poetry. 



ITi List teehnlquas you think help the individual piteon better 
understand and enjoy pofettyi, 



lit* DisQuss the following poemi 



And like a dying lady^ lean and palsi 

\nio tottars forthi wrapped in a gauey vellj 

Out of her chamber, led by the inaant 

The feebLa ^^anderinga of her fading bralni 

The moon aroaa up in the murky East 

A white and shape less mass. 



ERLC 
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APPEiroiX B, MASTER USX OP DISCUSSXONS AND BRANCHING ACHVIIV SUMMARIES 

UNIT I » THE lOTRESSlON 



My Novembar Guest 

Rainy Day 

* Longftllow 
Read Printed Version 


Whan Frost Is on tha 
^nktn 

**Jainea Riley 


Ochar auturnn po^ins 
Others by Riley 


* Frost 


Whan leiQlea Han^ by 
the Wall 

* Shakespeare 


Shakespeare Songs 
(Recording) 


Dover Beach 

« Arnold 
Mandalay 

^ Kipling 
A Grey Day 

- William Vaughn 
Moody 


Sea«Paver 

^ John Masefield 


Others by Maaafl^ld 
Sea Poems or atoriea 


MemoriEe The Eagle 


The Eaglii 

^ T#nnyaon 




The Lotui Eaters 
^ Tenayaon 

Enoch Ard^n 
« Tennysoa 

Lady 0t Shalloct 
- Tennyaon 

« Sandburg 
Th# Waning Moon 
* Shtlltay 








Winter Sleip 

^ Blinor Wylie 


Liitan to reeordlnga 
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APPENDIX B, (Continued) 

UNIT II - RHYME AMD tffiTER 



Branch 1 ng Ac t lyt.ties Core Tapes , B yjngh l nB Actj^yltlas 



Define Internal 
rhytne 

Another 1.0B|fellow 
poem 


The Tide Rises, the 
tide Falls 

• Longfellow 


Study fomB of poetry 
(K^eordtng) 


Define slawt and 

true rhyme 
Meaning of Rub 71 


Rubaiyat 71 

- Omar Khayyatn 




Shakespeare sonnet: 

for rhyme 
Study rhyttt^ In 

anothair Hubaiyat 






Dlacuis this poem 
^ith a elasamat^ 

Write v^xm for 
meter 

rhyme 


0 Captain 1 My Captain 
* Walt Whitman 


Compare this with othe 
peatflB of EOhitmn 


Another fo^ poeni 


Eldorado 

* Edgar Allen Foe 




Study "Ravesn" for 

rhyme andi meter 
Examine &mh 4th line 

for rhywa peculiarity 






Examine 2ad stan^A 
for internal rhyme 


A Noiseleis, Patient 
Spider 

- Walt Whitman 


OthiH^ Whitman poems 
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APPEtroiX B, (Continued) 



UNIT III * POETIC DEVICES 


BranchinR Actlvltlea 


Core Tapes 


Branching Activities 


MeraorlEe -'Fog*- 


Fog 

Sfindburg 


Others by Sandburg 


Find eKamplas of 
metaphor ^..^ 






Read for metaphot 


Wliei\ You and I Behind 
the Veil Are Past 
^ QmBLt Khayyam . 






GhicaQO 

Sandburg 


DiscuiS atiomtopQeia 
with cl^ssniates 




Bells 
-» Poe 




Wtite a versi 






Record '*Btlla*' 






Read printed "Bails'* 






Read printed version 
Write a sonnet 


Sonnet 73 

* Shakespeare 


Other Sh^koipeare 
sonnets 



* 

1 9.n 



APPEITODC (Contlnusd) 

UNIT IV - THE IDEA 



Branching Ac tlvlttes 



Cote Tapss 



Branching Activities 



4 Preludes on Play- 
things o£ thm Wind 
* Sandburg 
Ozymndias 

- Shelley 
MamoriEe lome ol tha 
Rubalyat 



Reoord •'Miniver 

Chee^" 
Read ^»RlQhard Cory'' 



Tape a dlaoussion wltt 

a Qlaasisate 
Record a Frost pQem 

Read another Frost 
posoi 



Tape a disausilon of 

"Dover Beach** with 
a cl^ssmte 



Meaning of 2nd atan^a 

Meaning of last 
stanza 



Rubaiyat 16 
- Omar Khayyaii 



Miniver Cheevy 

* Edwin Arlington 
Robinion 



Stopping by Woods 
- Frost 



Dover Beach 
• Arnold 



The Auto Wreck 
*- Karl Shapiro 



The Hollow Men 
- T. S. Eltot 



The Lion Roars ac the 
Enraging Desert 
- Wallaca Stevens 



The Congo 

* Vachel Lindsay 



Lanient of the Frontier 
Guard 

- Esra Pound 



Read other Rubaiyat 



Others by Robinson 



Others by Shapiro 
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APPENDIX Cj EX^iPLE OF POETRY DISCUSSION 

Me fourid in the ptivioui two discuasioiis that metaphor was a 

poattc divlcfe us#d to coaflpari t^o conctpta to make om or both concepts 

clearer in the mlad of the readir* 

Thli wai the first of too techniques of waking poetry effective that 
we said wtiLd dlseuss* We aT© noi^ ready to begin our dlscussipne of 

the second of these teehnlquiei cif dtylQea* This device has the formidable 

technique name of onomatopoeia* This word Is epelled| for your notes, 
o-n*-o-m*a*t-D*p-o-€*l*a, Oaonaatopoela, Proaounce the t^ord after me, 
OnoBttatopofeia. Coodl Just t^hat is it? 

Onociatopcela is using wo^ds ^^hose letters aQund like the aound the 
wrd aKprasass ^^ith its meaaiiis* Perhaps the simplest exaniple ot suah a 
word t^ould be a word llTce '*thud,'* The wmijig of the word ^'thud" per- 
tains to a pertain sound*-a thudding sound. Notice that the aounda of 
the very Uttsrs In the word '*thud'* also iound much like this aame 
sound, Xhyd. 

We have already had lome eKperienee with this device when we 
studied 'M^nhem Froit Is on the Punkin"* by JaTOes Whltcomh Riley, 
Remember hm apobe of the *'hu8ky^ rusty, rusiel of the tossela of the 
Qorn, And th^ rasptn* of the tangled leaves," We mentioned at that 
time that the soundi of thaie letctrs actually suggaafe#d the sound of 
dried oorti Uaves , Thtae sounds of letters suggeatlns the rustling of 
corn Wire an emmple ©f onotnatopoeia. 

This, ot course^ is a quite obvious eKampla of this device* Some 
uses of sounds of letters to sugseit meaning are more subtle. In this 
diseusilon of Carl Sandburg's '^Chtcaao" you will be abl# to hear such 
examples^ t thinks I ^ould suggest the following method for beginners 
in learning to observi and enjoy onomatopoeia. 



APPENDIX C, (Continued) 

First of all, listen ffor tho moaning of the poem. Try to fcuil t:ho 
mood or tone of the poem as the meanings of the v^orda sink into your 
mind and begin to form an imace. Then try to pick out the letter 
sounds which seem to be consistent with this general meaning and tone* 

For example, the poem, ^'Chicago,'* by Saudburi^ ia, naturally enau)',h| 
about the city of Chicaf|o, As we've su^oested before, poemo need not 
always deal with the pretty, pleasant aspects of life, I'm sure you'll 
find that "Chicago" isn't pleasant or pretty as far as its mood QoeB^ 
It's about a ci^owing, lively, tough city* Sandburg suQS^^ts this mood 
when he describes the city as being "bareheaded , shoveling, wrecking, 
planning, building, breaking, rebuilding," These words aeera to auog^^t 
the process of construction--the pounding and craahing of industry. 

Well, let's see if you can pick out other eHaraples of onomatopoeia 
as V7e read "Chicago" by Carl Sandburg, 

READING OF THE POEM 

There is the picture of a raw, tough, untamed, rather uncivil iaed 
city. It's a hog butcher; it's like a dog ready for a fight | like a 
fighter or a worker* These phrases suggest the meaning of the poem. 

How would you define the mood? Does it sound reckless, carafree, 
independent, strong, brutal? I think so. 

Now let's get to the subject of our discussion* What are the 
letter sounds which in and of themselves sugp,est these moods and 
meanings apart from the meanin^js of the words they happen to be in? 
Did you jot some of these letter sounds down? If you did not, as we 
go through the poem the second time, try to note some of these ©Kamples 
of onomatopoeia, 
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SECO^ID READING OF THE POEM, 

Did you notice Lhc repeated use of the ''B** oounci? I think thnc 
Sandburg felt that the letter "D'* waa iuggastivc of '*otormy, liusky, 
brawlino*' or '*ctty of tho bio shoulders'' or "hog butcher,'* Did you 
not© any of those? There arc others, of course, and you may hiivo 
jotted thorn down instead of the onoo I picked* 

But in any case I think we could 6unimarl?.e by saying that hgre is 
a poem about a roui^^h, uncouth > wild city, and the letters of the words 
Sandburg has used are also rough and uncouthi This is the use of 
onomatopoeia* 

For your special atudy activities (branching activities) try some of 
the followlngi 

1, Find other poems by Sandburg and look for eKaniples of onomatopoeia. 
He is a ttiodern writer and his poems concern modern themes* What will 

thla auggeat to you about what sort of latter sounds you are likely to 
find? Discuii theae eKamplea you find with your teacher. 

2, Letter soundi are technically claaaified into different groups 
according to where they are found in the wordj and what letter of the 
alphabet is involved* Each of theae types has a technical name. Find 
eKamples of the following and show them to your teacher i Sibilancc^ 
all iteration I assonance > consonance ^ cacophony, euphony, 

3, Compare notes on ''Chicago" with a classmate and see If he 
picked the same examples of onomatopoeia as you did. 

Now let's take a quia over "Chicago" and see how much you learned 
about the poetic device we call onotnatopoela. Number your paper from 
one to five, 

1, While our discusston this time didn't directly concern the use 
of metaphor, thert were a couple of eKamples in this poem. In 

ERIC 



"Chicago" Sandbury cornpflved the city of Ghlcaao with a 

2« Uaing the sounds of letters to oucgest the moaning of the 

words in which the letters are placed is the poetic device called ____ 
3« Sandburg knew Chicago was brutal because he saw on the iaceg 

of uorncn and children the marks of , 

4. Is Sandbucg proud or ashamed of the city of Chicago? 

5, Do you feel the sounds of the words in the poem '*Chlcago" 
are harsh or Qentle? 

Since we only rend thlo poem twice , you mrxy feel you should go 
over it by yourrolf a couple of times before FLiday's qul^. Discuss it 
with your classmtes. 

This ei icludes the discussion of ^^Chicago^' by Carl Sandburg* 
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APPENDIX D, WEEKLY GRADED QUIZ OVER DISCUSSION OF '^CHICAGO'' 



1, Discuss the uae of onomatopoeia in the followlns seleotion 
froni Sandburg' a ''Chlcaso*" 

Laughing the stormy t husky, brawling laughter of youth; half 
naked, sweating, proud to be Hou. -butcher, Tool^'raaker, 
Stacker of VJheat, Player with Rpilroads, and Freight* 
handler of the Nation, 



2, Discuss the tnetaphori which give ^'Chicago'' its meaning and 
mood, if tieeessaify, get a copy of the poem from your teaeher 



3, Comment on the rhythm in ''Chicago.'* 
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TELEPHONE METHOD OF TEACHING 
Thomas Beattie " Paul Friok 
Telluride High School 



COUO* STATE DEPT. OF 
EDUCATION • DENVER 
BYRON W. HANSFORD 
CO MMISSIONER 



THE TiSLEPHOI!E IIEXHOD OF TEACHING 

By 

THOMAS A, BEATTIE 
Paul Frick 

During the mDnths of April and May* 1963, a project uCillElng the 
Long distance telephone as a teaching device yns conducted in selected email 
hlf^h Dchools In Weatern Colorado^ The purpose of uhic project was to teat 
the feasibility of using the lonn distance telephone to bring outstanding 
teachers to the typical high school classroom. Also of imports was the 
testing of sevaral new telephone devices designed to improve the trans-* 
mittlng of the human voice to groups of llstncrs. This project was con- 
ducted with funds J equipment and ttchnical assistance contributed by the 
Western States Stuall Schools Project and the Mountaia States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company.^ 
General P l^n 

The general plan for this project was to demonstrate that several 
schools located In widely separated and isolated sections of Western 
Colorado could be connecced to a central point to permit the conducting 
of a class in all the locations simultaneously, UtiliElng the conference 
telephone facilities of the Mountain States Telephone Cofflpany, high schools 
located in Rangelyj Meeker, Colbran, Silverton and Tellurlde, Colorado were 
connected to Gunnison, Colorado* At Gunnison, interested professors at 
Western State College were to cooperate to provide the Instruction to 
the schools* »» 



1 For Initial budget see Addendum I 

2 For location and distance map see Addendum II 
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LGcturo procedur e 

At a meeting held on the campus of Western State College in Gunniaonj 
plans for the series ol lectures were fortnulatedp The participating 
teachars, tdmlnistrators and the cooperating profeisors decided that the 
presentations might serve best if they were designed to provide motivational 
Interest to the students who would ba participating. It waa felt that 
motivation could be stimulated in the students because of the novelty of 
the arrangement. The ego iatisfaction generated by their involwiment 
with a college profeQsor and by the nature of the niaterial preiented in 
the lectures. The poisibllitles of the txi?o-way camnunlcatlon which the 
telephone parsltted were discussed and the group favored the inclusion of 
a student question period with the lecturing profeasor. 

At this meeting, several plans were considered for the presentation of 
the lectures. These plans were as follows^ 

1, A thirty-minute lecture followed by a ten-minute queatlon 
formulating period which would be followed by a twenty -minute 
question period* 

2, A thirty ^minute lecture followed by a thlrty^minute question 
period on the day follo^^lng, 

3, A thirty*minute lecture followed by a one hour break to formulate 
questions. After the one hour break, the schools would then be 
raeonnected to Gunnison to ask the queitions* 

4, A thirty-minute lecture with each school making its own arrange* 
ments to go back to the professor with questions* 

The first of these plans was attempted with the first lecture* These 
findings wer^ determined as a result of the first lecture* 

1. participating teachers did not feel that a ten minute question 

3 See Addendum III for names 
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fotmulatlng period provided sufficient time for the students to 
comi up with meaningful questions. These reasons were given by 
the participating teaehersi 

a# A certain amount of hiatus prevails after hearing a stimulating 
lecture. It was felt that a period of tirae was required for 
the students to ''shift gears" from the listening process to 
the question formulating process, A ten-niinute period 'was too 
short for the entire process, 
b. Since* all schools participating had not followed the same 

sequence in reaching the areas to be covered in the lectures, 
teachers felt that some review and research would assist the 
^cudents in the formation of meaningful questions* 
Those schools with larger classes divided their students into 
stnaller groups to facilitate their particip.ition in the 
formation of questions. This required some movement of the 
groups to other rooms which took some time from the question 
formulating period* 
d. Due to the mature of the conference connection, it was more 
feasible to keep the group conLiected during the ten minute 
period than to diiconnect and reconnect. The ten minute 
period would then be charged for even though it was of little 
tangible benefit to the schools. 
The participating schools did not feel that the twenty minute 
question period provided sufficient time to make this part of 
the presentation as valuable as it could be. Since each achool 
had only enough time to ask one question, Interest in some schools 
tended to lag at the end of the presentation. 

In order to permit each school to ask one questionp the time limit 
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for the phono-lesson was exceeded causing icheduling difficulties 

in some of the schools in the period following the presentauion. 
Plan two was attempted for lecture two« This plan worked well and 
was much favored by all the participating schools. It \^as favored for the 
following reasons s 

1^ The quality of the questions improved greatly when the students 

were not under pressure to prdduci. 
2* Some research and review was possible at the end of the period on 

the day of the lecture and an assignment could be given for the 

following day* 

3. The participating teachers had more time to aodit the questions 
of the etudents and to select the best ones to ask the professor, 

4* A longer question period was possibles In the second presentation^ 

a total of fifteen questions were asked in a thirty-five minute 

period. Some of the participating teachers felt that lengthening 

the question period TOuld be of benefit. 

Plana three and four were not atterapted during this eKperiment 

f 

because of the auecess realiged with plan two* 

No attempt was made to select the students who would participate in 
the lectures. The classes were made up o£ typical high school students 
with typical rangei of ability. The schools participating selected their 
American History classes to attend the lectures since each school offered 
this course* In order to apprise the participating professors of the 
types of teKta used and the location of their students in the tmxt, the 
schools sent a copy of their text to Gunnison, 

At the meeting in Gunnison , the lecture topics were selected and the 
participating professori named. The lecture copies, professors and dates 
were as follows! -i o i 



"The Roaring 20 *s'* by William Edmondson on April 25 
"The DepreBsion Decade" by Duane Vandtnbusche on May 2 
"Hot War - Gold War" by Daniel Day on May 9 

All of the lecturea were scheduled for 11 a^m^ Each participating 
teacher was encouraged to use visual aids before, during and after each 
lecture. The preparation of coordinated visuals for each school was 
not possible due to the lack of tirae^ 

The professori ^'^ere informed of the caakeup of the various classes 
and how the material pref^^nted in the lectures would be used for moti- 
vational purposes. Each school was furnished an 11" % 14" picture of 
each of the professors for display during the lecture. 

Lectures one and two dealt with social history. These presentations 
were very colorful and were well received by the studentis teachers and 
observers. Lecture three was more acaderotc In nature and the interest 
span of some of the students was stretched beyond their capacity. Since 
the third lecture was more typical of a college lecture^ Chase concluslona 
can be made for a lecture of this type: 

1. Lectures tc a typical high school class cannot be too "high 
powered" if all the group is to be attentive and benefit froni 
the TDaterlal being presented* 

2, A lecture of over thirty toinutes duration to a high achool class 
will require a special approach if the students are to remain 
attentive during the entire presentation. This special approach 
raight include some form of visual aid to be shown in conjunction 
with the lecture. 

As a result of the three lectures and from information gathered 
from a series of surveys * the following general conclusions can he 
drawn i 

1* The lecturer should iKperiment with the telephone equipment to 
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be used In order Co familiarly© himself %^lth its operation and 
ita litnltatlons, A typical problew that might occur it the 
trailing of I of the lecturer* s votce at the end of a sentence. 
If this happens, it la eKtrfimely difficult to follow the lecture* 
2» The interest level remains high If the lecturer Includes humor 
and pathos, 

3# The academic lecture has apparently limited potential for the 
typical high school class t 

4» Sufficient time ihould be allowed for the forniulation of questions* 

5* The telephone has one great advantage over other coimunicatlona 
media such as educational television ^ tape recordings and radio 
becauia it permits two way communication, 

6a The participating teachers generally agreed that in this eKperiment^ 
Lecture One did provide a motivational stimulus to the students^ 
Technical problems in Lecture Two prevented a clear-cut decision 
as to how much motivation uaa generated. In Lecture Three , 
because of the nature of the lecture, it was gontrally agreed 
that only the brighter studenta were motivated, 

7# Students enjoy this means of con^nicatlon and most feel that it 
la of benefit to them in their studies, 

8, There was some question on the part of several of the participating 
teachers as to whether the value of the leetursi was outweighed 

by problems created in rescheduling classes ♦ If ichooli particl* 
patlng in a series of lectures could coordinate their schedules 
in advance, the problem would not occur* 

9. Parents were favorable to the use of the telephone as a taachlng 
device and most indicated they would be interested in attending 
a demonstration of the telephonei ^ use. 
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Tha Ig ulpment ysed 

Several types of equipment wore used by the schools in this OKperiment. 
This equipment included the 3-A speaker phoney the 3-A speaker phone 
modified with a #106 speaker, a tandem connection of ieveral 3-A speaker 
phonea connected together by means of a specially developed switching 
console*^ The 3*A speaker phone consists of a microphone and an ampli- 
fying speaker. Use of the speaker phone eliminates the need for using 
the usual hand set* The 3-A equlpnient has been in use for some time by 
business ^^^here the convenience of the microphone and speaker have been 
proven. In adapting this equipment for use in the classroom^ the 
follot^lng should be considered when using the 3'A speaker* 

1. The range of the 3-A speaker is limited and the quality of the 
reproduction diminishes as the number of listeners Increases* 
Prom our eKperlmentSj 20«30 listeners under ideal conditions Is 
the maKimuTO number if only one speaker is used. The number of 
listeners per speaker is directly related to number two below* 
2* The slEe of the rooin limits the effective range of the speaker. 
Generally speaking, the smaller the room, the better the 
reception. If the sl^e of the room increases beyond 400 square 
feet the quality of the reception decreaaei proportionally,' 
3» The 3-A speaker does not appear to transtnlt treble tones wall, 
A great deal of difficulty was eKperlenced by all the schools In 
the transmission of girls* voices, 
4. Whan the microphone Is being used, the speaker does not operate. 
This requires that only one person talk at a time, 

6 This equipment was specially developed for the Western States Small 
Schools Project by the Mountain States Telephone Conipany 

7 Reception was good to poor in a room of 900 square feet with a small 
group participating 
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The following should be considered when uaing the mlQfophone 
attached to th© 3«A speaker i 

1* The person using the speaker phone should be within three feet 
of the mircephone if the best voice reproduction is to be had^ 
The microphone is directional and the person speaking should be 
direotly In front of it, 

2, Tlie tnlcrophone has the tendenoy to clip off the firat syllable 
of a word spoken after a long pause, 

3. Treble tones are not effectively reproduced, 

4^ The off*button is sensitive and care must be exercised if the 

microphone ii moved during a presentation to avoid the possibility 
of being diiconnected. 

In all ichooli where a telephone technlclsn was present during the 
presentation, it was unaniffiouily reported that the aasiatance rendered 
materially Improved the presentation. In aotne areas, particularly in 
Silverton, and to a lesser extent^ Meeker, transmiso; problems presented 
during the hbvIhb of calls inake the use of the telephone in the schools 
of quastiunyMe value at this time* In eases ^bero ]ine noise was present 
to a disturbing aKtent, it was fQund that by reverslnn the connecting 
proeadure wUc-Mby the school originated the call rather than the con* 
ference cpnrutgK^j an improvement in transroisslon quality was often possible * 
This itsprcvamsrit came in areas that were not on the dial system where the 
local operntoro had some fleKibiltty in selecting the best long distance 
llns that was available to them. Since most telephones today are on the 
dial syatem and the likelihood is that all will be in the near future^ 
this selectivity of the local offices will be elltainated. 

In the first lecture^ there ijere only minor technical difficulties 
with the conference ccnnectton* The difficulties that did arise were due 



to a lack of familiarity with the equipmint and its operation* Ti^o ichools 
were dlseonnictid at the end of the preientatlon of the lecture dye to the 
fact that they did not rgallie that the conference circuit was to be 
maintained during the ten tninute question formilat^ng period. The ichools 
reported that the reception ranged from good to eHcellent for the entire 
presentation* Some difficulty arose during the queatlon period when 
students asking questions had some difficulty in making their queations 
heard by the lecturer^ These difficulties were caused by the following 
factors: 

1# The person speaking was too far froo the microphone, 

2# A poor quality of speaking voice due to IneKperience or "stage 

fright. 0 
3s High pitched voices did not transmit well and were difficult to 

understand. 

Soma difficulty was eKperienced duriTi| the lecture at times when the 
professor's voice trailed off at the end of a sentence^ 

In Lecture Two, the procedure was changed substantially as already 
mintioned. Unusual and unexplainable technical difficulties arose during 
the lecture portion of this presentation^ For reasons beyond the control 
of tha Telephone Company ^ several of the schools eKperienced great dlffl-^ 
culties* One school was dlaconnected three times and missed moat of the 
lecture^ A severe windstorm had occurred during the period of this 
presantatlon and the Telephone Company had unusual technical difficulties 
which they were unaware of until the lecture was over, 

in Telluridei the reception was eKcellent. The only difficulty that 
arose catne about when a student accldently disconnected the phone and 
several colnutea were required to be reconnected by the conference 
operator^ The question period on the following day proceeded eKcellently, 

1 



The only difficulties that arose came about whan students eKparienced the 
same problems in using the equipment that have been previously mentioned* 

The third experimant proceeded without any difficulties. Tha 
reception was reported to be good to excellent and all the participating 
schools were favorably impressed with the operation of the equipmint* 
Silverton reported some line noise but not enough to Interfere with the 
presentation. 
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Other EKperimints Using the Telfephone 

The fourth experiment conducted did not involve students. In this 
experiment^ all of the participating schools were Gonneeted In a con- 
ference circuit to Western State College in Gunnison* The purpose of 
thii call was to demonstrate the possibilities of using the telephone for 
a Joint faculty mtating. No difficulties were eKparieneed in this eallt 
The participating schoola were given the opportunity to give their im- 
pressloni of the use that the telephone equipment had been put to in 
their schoola. All of the schools eHpressed confidence in the future of 
this means of coffimunleation and each expressed an interest in pursuing the 
use of the telephone during the next school year. 

At Tellurlde, two additional eKperlments using the apeclal equipment 
were conducted. These two experiments did not require a conference 
circuit* The first of these experiments had as its purpose, the damonstra 
tlon of a class being taught in two remote schools iimultaneously,^ In 
this experiment J students in a high school class In Rangely and in 
Telluride conducted a poetry progrrcis 

As a result of this experiment, the following should be eonsideredi 
1* Poetry Is probably one of the most difficult areas to attempt 
by telephone. The difficulty arises because of the abstract 
nature of a poem. If the listener misses a key word or idea In 
a poem, the entire poem may be mebulngleas. In this experiment, 
the IneKperience of the group using the equipnieni: caused some 
of the problems which made parts of the presentation of question- 
able value. Those portions of the program that were handled by 
the participating teachers were excellent. There is no question 

4 This method is currently under study at Colorado University and the 
University of Omaha on the college level 
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chat this method of using the telephone, has mny posilbllities 
for the schools « The groups using the equipment should have some 
exparienoe before a program is planned* 
2, Whirs only one microphone is available to twelve or more students^ 
if each student la to participate in a presentation^ some 
difficulty occurs in the organisation of the presentation. The 
problam that causes the most difficulty is in getting the students 
to and from the microphone. If some care Is not tak^ the 
presentation may lag and an undue amount of noise may be created. 
In Talluridei where only one microphone was in use, the students 
were lined up in front of the microphone which was placed about 
five feet from the floor* This permitted the students to stand 
in front of the microphone and to leave quickly and quietly 
when they were finisl^ed with their part of the presentation. 
In Range ly I where multiple microphones were in use, this probleia 
did not occur. Some difficulty did occur at Rangely when the 
switching from one microphone to the neKt did not proceed smoothly. 
The second experiment in Telluride tested the idea of showing a 
series of color slides to a class with the lecturer describing the slides 
from a remote location using the telephone,^ 

This experiment was ^nducted on an elementary school level with 45 
students from Grades 3, 4 and 5 participating. In the first portion of 
the presentation^ a slide was shown and described by the lecturer. A 
question period followed Inmedlately with the students asking the 
question of a moderator who relayed the question to the lecturer. It was 
found that this arrangement did not work satiifactorily due to the fact 

5 The lecturer described his slides from his home In Telluride. This 
presentation could just as well have originated from a location many 
miles away. 




that each child waoted to ask a,,question after each slide and this caused 
considerable confusion. 

A second method was tried which worked well. During the second part 
of the presentation^ all the slides were ihown in order with the licturer 
describing them as we want along. At the end of the slides ^ each child was 
given the opportunity of asking one question. 

The atudantSi their teachers and the authors were naost enthusiastic 
over this eKperiment, There is no doubt that this method of using the 
telephone can find a wide application for all grades and in moat aubject 
areas. 

Other schools used the telephone in different eKperimental ways. 
No description of these eKperlments is available at this time. 
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The use of the telephone in this aeries of prasentations indicates 
that a sharing of information on a milti^eohool basis can be motivating 
to the students who participate, Iilhile thla media does open new possi* 
bilitlaa for two-way coTOunicatlonj the actual amount of tx^o-way communi*^ 
cation was soMwhat limited. For the purposes of this project, the original 
plan to connect several schools to a central point was closely followed 
and this arrangement worked well. 

It la felt that true two-way Qdmmunicatlon did not exist since there 
was little provision for spontaneity on the part of the students. The 
professors did react spontaneously to the questions of the students and 
this part of each presentation was most impressive to the participating 
teachers and administrators. It would appear thev that the telephone 
has many possibilities for true ttgo^way coraffiunication that this project 
did not adequately test. 

Since the participating students shared a conraon aKperiancep some 
consideration might be given to methods that might implement this 
commonality in other ways. Perhaps the sharing of reference or enriching 
materials recommended by the professor would also motivate the students. 
The exchanging of classes several times during the school year whereby 
contiguous Schools would share classroom experiences might be considered. 

There is a great needp especially in the small high school ^ to expose 
the bright students of one high school to bright students in other schools. 
Using a corroon experience created through the use of the telephone^ schools 
interested In providing their students with unique experiences might con- 
sider ways to capltalige on the motivational poasibllltles which seem, at 
this point p to be limitless. 

It is felt that additional experimentation is required before schools 
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in general will adopt the usage of the talephone as a taachtng device. 
This is because of the fact that the equipifiant currently available is 
itill in the developmantal stage and In Its present state Is iomewhat 
limited in its uaablHty, 

It tjould appear theni that the cQntlnued cooperation of the echooli 
with the telaphone company evinced In this project will certainly overcome 
problerns that are now evident , It Is anticipated that this project la the 
first of many prgjecti that will ultlTOtely demonstrate the faaslbllity of 
using the long distance telephone as a teaching devlcei 
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Addandum % 



tinanclal asslsWnci from the Plistern States Smll Schools Projeeti 
1. SrlMipal Investigator for daeuMntation $300,00 
2t Multiplicmtlon of visuals SO.OO 
3* Travel for tMchars 200,00 



4g thotoiraphy 



Total Budgitad 



75,00 
1625.00 



Flnanclsl and ttchnical asslstanot furnished by ths Mountain States 
Telephone and Ttlagraph Company i 

1« Tachnlaal cogrdlnatlon 

2, Spaolal aqulps^at for six looatlons 

3* Toll eharga paymants for s niaxiffium of five hours of sIk tarmlnal net 

Addandum II 

Map of Ideation of participating schools with chart of ailaaga to Gunnison 



HAMGELY 



^ COLBRAN 

, GUNNISON 

, TELLURIDE 

SILVERTON 



N 
W E 
S 



Airline miles 
to Gunnison 



Rangily 

Maeker 

Colbran 

T^llurida 

Sllverton 

Total 



Range ly 

Meeker 

Colbran 

Tellurida 

Sllverton 

Total 



145 
117 
72 
61 
61 
456 



Road miles to 
Gunnison 



265 
245 
168 
130 
124 
912 



It is Interesting to note that a lecturer would have to drive over 
1800 railea to visit each individual school 
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Addendym III 

Nacaes of partieipsting tsacheri and administrators 

Rangalv H igh Sghpol 

William Shanahanp Participating Teachar 
Robart Wallandorf, Principal 

Meeker Hl^h SehQol 

Richard Castla^ Participating Taachar 
Robart King^ Suparintendent of Schools 

Plata au Vallay Hi|h School^ Colbran 

Jamas Rowbothamj Participating Teachar 
L. Kinnty, Suparintandent of School i 

Silvarton High Seliool 

Norman HiggSp Participating Teachar 
Henry McMlllani Suparintendant of Schools 

Tellurida High School 

Thomas Basttla^ Participating Teacher 
Paul Frlck, Suparintandent of Schooli 

Coordinator for the Mountain States Talaphone Company 
N^ii Ahaar^ 

Coordinators for Wastarn States Small Schools Project 
Frank Andarson 
Paul Kachtigal 



EKLC 
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WESTERN STATES SMALL SCHOOLS PROJECT 
TELEPHOHE LECTURE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Dat# Your School^ Vour Grade 



1. Were you able to hear all of the proftssoif's lecture clearly? Yes No 
If your answer is ND| clrcla the reason(s)i Not enough volume, 
too much statia or interference, too much noise in the room, 
too tmjeh noise outiide the room, other reaions 

2* Could you hear the other achoolp clearly? Yes No 

If your ansMr la No, circle the ichoolCa) you could not heari 

Sllverton^ Rangely, Meeker^ Colbranj Telluride, Did this 

condition occur during all or part of the presentation? All Part 

3, Circle the type of room in which you heard the lecture* Library ^ 
ciassroomi auditorium, othe r 

4# Do you think that this room was adequate for the equlpinent uied? Yea No 

5, ApproKlmately how many were preient In your room? 

Do you think there were too nany preiint? Yea No 

6, How would you evaluate the presentation? (Circle) 
Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor 

7* This program was divided into three portions s First portion, the lecture 
(30 mln.) middle portion, the question forinulatlng (10 min,)^ last por- 
tion, the discussion portion (20 mln.)* Check the appropriate answers 
below I 

The first portion was too lon g , Just right ^ Too short 
The middle portion was too long » Just right > Too short 
The last portion was too lon g , Just right \ Too short 



8# V?ould the use of the telephone as demenatratad add to your 

Interest in school subjects if used In your school? Yas No 

9, Would the use of the telephone to bring specialists to your 

classroom aid you in understanding school subjects? Yas No 



For other coitimenta use back side 
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Please circle the appropriate answers 



1. TWO ^ffiTHODS OF USING THE TELEPHONE WERE ATTEMPTED. THE FIRST 
METHOD INCLUDED THE LECTURE, QUESTION FORMUUTING PERIOD, 
AI© THE QUESTION PERIOD INCLINED IN A ONE HOUR PERIOD, THE 
SECOND METHOD USED THE LECTUK ON ONE DAY AND THE QUESTION 

PERIOD ON THE FOLLOWING DAV, raiCH METHOD DID YOU PREFER? FIRST SECOOT 

2. raiCH METHOD DID THE STUDENTS PREFER? 

3. DID THE SECOND METHOD CAUSE YOU ENOUGH PROBLEMS IN SCHEDULING 
CLASSES TO MAKE YOU QUESTION TVE WORTH OP A SERIES OF PROGRAMS 

NEXT YEAR? YES NO 

4. TWO APPROACHES WERE MADE TO THE LECTURE, THE FIRST SECOOT> 
LECTURES DEALT WITH SOCIAL HISTORY AND WERE DESIGMD TO 
STIMULATE Tlffi INIEREST OP THE STUDENTS. THE THIRD LECTURE WAS 
MORE FACTUAL AND WENT MUCH MORE DEEPLY INTO THE SUBJECT. AREA, 

WHICH TYPE DO YOU PREFER? FIRST SECOND 

5. miCU DID THE STUDENTS PREFER? FIRST SECOITO 

6. APPROXIMATELY THIRTY MINUTES WERE ALLOTTED TO THE LECTURE. 
WAS THIS ABOUT THE RIGHT AMOUNT OF TIME^ (YES OR NO) 

IF NO, THE AMOUNT OP TIME YOU WOULD SUGGEST_ 

7. APPROXIMATELY THIRTY MINUTES WERE ALLOTTED FOR THE QUESTION 

PERIOD, WAS THIS ABOUT THE RIGHT AMOUNT OF TM (YES 

OR NO) IP NO, WHAT WOULD YOU RECOtMND? ' 

8. AT OUR MEETING IN GUNNISON, WE DISCUSSED THE POSSIBILITY OP A 
SERIES OF TEN LECTURES NEXT YEAR. FIVE IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND FIVE IN OTHRR AREAS, BASED ON THE RESULTS OP THIS PILOT 
PROGRAM, ARE YOU AND YOUR SCHOOL STILL INTERESTED IN PARTICI- 
PATING IN SUCH A PROGRAM? YES NO 

9. DO YOU FEEL THAT TM EQUIPMENT USED FOR THE LAST LECTURE WAS 
ADEQUATE FOR YOUR SITUATION? YES NO 

10. ' IF YOUR ANSWER IS NO TO THE ABOVE QUESTION, GIVE REASONS 

ON BACK. 

11. WHAT DO YOU ANTICIPATE WOULD BE YOUR GREATEST PROBLEM IN NEXT 
YEAR'S USE OF THE TELEPHONE? 



12, DID THE PRESENCE OF A TELEPHONE COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE ASSIST 

YOU DURING THE PILOT PROGRAM? YES NO 

13, THE TELEPHONE COMPANY WOULD LIKE SOME KIND OF A COM-JITMENT FROM 
THE PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS FOR NEXT YEAR, INDICATE THE DOLLAR 
AMOUNT YOU FEEL YOUR BOARD WOULD BUDGET FOR LONG DISTANCE CALLS 

NEXT YEAR. $ 
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14. DID THE SIZE OP YOUR GROUP REMAIN THE SAME FOR ALL LECTURES? YES W 
IF NO, DiSCRlBE ON BACK 



15. APPROXIMATELY HOW MANY VISITORS DD) YOU HAVE? INCLUDE FACULTY 
BUT DO NOT INCLUDE STUDENTS FROM OTIffiR CLASSES (ALL THREE 

LrCTURES) ^ 

16, DO YOU FEEL THAT YOU USED THE BEST ROOM YOU HAD AVAILABLE? YES NO 
IF NO, HOW WOULD YOU IMPROVE NEXT YEAR? ANSWER GNj^LCIC 
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CEAR PARENTS I 

DURING THE PAST MONTH, THE HIGH SCHOOL HAS BEEN PARTlCIPATrNG IN A 
SERIES OP EXPERIfffiNTS USING THE LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, THESE EXPERIMENTS 
HAVE BEEN COr©UCTED WITH THE COOPERATION OP THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE 
COMPANY j TM WESTERN STATES SMALL SCHOOLS PROJECT AND WESTERN STATE 
COLLEGE. THE PURPOSE OP THESE EXPERMNTS HAS BEEN TO BRING TO OUR SCHOOL 
THE IDEAS OP EXPERT COLLEGE PROPESSORS BY IffiANS OF SPECIAL LONG DISTANCE 
EQUIPMENT, AS PARENTS OF STUDENTS VJHO HAVE BEEN PARTICIPATING IN THIS 
PROJECT j WE WOULD LIKE YOU TO COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONNAIRE, 
(PLEASE CIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE ANSWER.) 

1. HAS VOUR CHILD INFORIffiD YOU FOR tm TELEPHONE EXPERIMENTS? YES NO 

2. SINCE OUR SCHOOL IS SOMEWHAT ISOLATED, DO YOU APPROVE OF THE 
SCHOOL'S ATTE^JPT TO PROVIDE OUR CHILDREN WITH NEW IDEAS FROM 

OUTSIDE THE CCI^UNITY? YES NO 

3. DOES YOUR CHILD THIIIK THAT THE TELEPHONE EXPERIMNTS WERE OF 

BENEFIT TO HIM IN HIS STUDIES? YES NO 

4. WOULD YOU RECOMffiND THAT TIffi SCHOOL CONTINUE IN THE EXPERIMENTAL 

USE OF THE TELEPHONE TO BRING OUTSIDE SPEAKERS TO OUR COMMUNITY? YES NO 

5. WOULD YOTJ BE INTERESTED IN OBSERVING A DEMONSTRATION OP THE 
TELEPHONE EXPERIMINT AT SOm TIME IN THE FUTURE? YES NO 
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DOCUMENTATION 



numim nonoraded school 

Paul Frlck 
Telluride Elementary School 



COUD. STATE DEPT, OF 
EDUCATION • DENVER 
BYRON HANSFORD 
CD MMISSIONER 



TELLURIPS N0NGMI»ED ELEMEWTARy SCHOOL 



S tgps leading to the Ei tabllshment of the NonRraded School s 



It btcama apparent early In the 1959^1960 school year that the 
elementary lehool teachers were dlasatlafied with eertain aspects of 
the school program* Following la a list of their crltlcliras* 

l» Prorootlon and retention * Soma children at the end of a school 
year have not completed up to 25% or even 50% of that year-s material. 
Is it in the child's best interests either to retain or promote him? 
The taachera felt that in each subject he should begin in the fall where 
he had ended In the spring. Our graded school pravented this from 
happening, 

' 2, Aeceleration - Children who have finished the year's inaterlal 
before the end of school were given "enrichment*' or aseistad slower 
students. Why should the gifted child be forced to "tread watar" when 
he was ready to move into neKt year's subject matter? But what would • 
nent year's teacher use if the child used that same material toward the 
end of the proceeding year? The rigid graded structure of our school 
ruled out the fleKlbHity necessary to meet the needs of th6 more 
rapid learners, 

3. Individualization - Even though the pupils were arranged into 
two or three groups during reading and arithmetic and some Individualized 
initructlon took place during art and penmanship, it was thought that 
individualization of instruction was Insufficiently emphasised. The 
faculty felt that changes in school goals and instructional tnethods 

ware necessary, 

4. Reporting * There was teacher dissatisfaction in the use of 
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letter grades on rapot't cards becausa of the Gompetlclon among pupils 
for high gradeB# The pyltnary teichers in particular wanted to grade 
tha children against themselvis rather than againat each other. It was ^ 
fait that the grading system pulled the students toward the group 
approaeh rather than the individual approaeh to learning, 

thought that the nongraded school might be the answer to these 
pirobLecnBi A day-long vlelt vjas arranged tn the spring of 1960 to ttyo 
ncngraded eleraentsry schools in Grand Junctlonj Colorado , Dr, Fred 
Jaquette, Dirtetot^ of Gurrieulumj iKplained the concept of nongrading 
and Mrs, Jo Shaaf ftr , Principal of Pear Park School ^ and Mr, John 
Crosby^ Prlncipil of Colutnbus School > showed us how their achoola 
operated, Boeklata cjcplalning the Grand Junction plan of nongraded 
elementary achoola w€re obtainBd, The faculty was favorably impressed 
by the day's vtslt and desired to learn more about nongrading. 

During the retaaindar of the 1959-1960 school year and the flrat 
half of the 1960*-1961 school year t^e endeavortd to learn more about 
nongrading tried in other ichools. Other Infortnation obtained* 

1. Goodlad and Anderson's The Nongraded Elemantary School < 

2. ttotirials froci the Appleton, Wlsconsinp schools. During 

iBany faculty dlaeusslons v9% tried to determine what "brand'' of nongrading 
hast suittd our iituatloti* 

In the fail of 1960 the faculty visited the nearby Nonfood 
Elemsntary School j ^hloh had begun operation on a nongraded basis that 
fall, While no wrlttsn Infornaatlon t^as available^ much knowledge was 
gained by observing their nongraded primary school. 

In DiceiBber 1960 In ans%'?er to a letter requesting assistance, Mrs, 
Luclle Latting, Elefflentaty Education Consultant of the Colorado State 
Department of Education, ^rote us listing nongr/ided schools located in 
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the state and othir sources of informaclQn, One of the schoolo that she 
mentioned ^as th© Manaugh Elementary School in Cortes, ColoradQ, 

On April 19, 1961, Mrs. Violet Garrison, Principal of the Manaugh 
School, and Mrsp Burnelle Horton, Mnaugh teacher, catne to Telluride 
and observed the school in operatton. They met with the i^rade aohool 
faculty and spoke to a large evening PXA meetins* (A sheet comparing 
the graded with the nongraded elementary school was given to everyone 
attending the PTA meeting. A copy is included in the appendix,) These 
meetings were Succegsful and plana ^ere begun to nongrade our school in 
the fall of 1961, 

At faculty meetings In the spring of 1961 we inade rough drafts 
of reading and arithmetic levels and a new report card based largely on 
material i i^.lven us by Mrs, Garrison, 

On May S, 1961, the entire a^ade school faculty went to Cortez to 
observe the Manaugh School In session^ Mrs. Garrison and the faculty 
greatly assisted us in helping crystallize the details for our school. 
Since our school wss much smaller than the Manaugh School, had to 
adapt their suggestions to our situation, ■ 

During the remainder of May and in June and July the detail a of 
our variety of nongradlng ^ere worked out. (A copy of the reading and 
arithmetic level synopsis and a report card for the primary and iater« 
mediate achopla Is included in the appendlK,) 

The Telluride Elementary School^ Including grades K-6, was 
formally designated a nongraded school on. August 29, 196U It consisted 
of a kindergarten^ a three year prlciary school and a three year inter- 
ffigdlate school* * 
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The First Year of Nongradlngg 1961 ^ 1962 

The transition from Che graded t© the nongraded etructure went 
smoothly* At the end of the 1960-1961 school year the first and siKth 
grade teacher resigned. The first grade replacement arrived In time to 
attend several of the suTOier plannirig sessionsi Although it xms the end 
of August befort a sixth grade tsachet was hlredj there was no problem 
of trans itiptu 

The close. Informal contact among the teachers assisted the 
tranf^ttion* In Way each teacher had given the teacher of the next grade 
a conipleti analyils of her puplla* 

In September 1961 the children ^srcre viven three or four weeks of 
review In reading and arithmetic, This was done for tw reasons: 

' li To eounteract the usual loss of skilla that takes place during 
the sutBrner* 

2# To give the teachers ample time to deteruilne each child's 

arithmetic and reading level placement. 

Three reading ceKtbook series were purchased for these reasonai 
I* There would be uniformity throughout our grade school reading 

progfttti, 

Zm There would be readers of varying difficulty available for 
each yaari 

The three series were the Glnn (for the slower pupils), Saott* 
ForesMn (for the average pupils)^ and Houghton-Mlf flln (for the faster 
pupils), Thus, whmn a child reachedj for eKample, level 7^ the teacher 
could place hlis in a group using the reader most appropriate for his 
ability. If this pupil were placed in the Glnn readeif (slowe*"]^ when 
he finished it the teacher could movG him Into a grcup on lev 1 8 or 
into t!:e level 7 group using either the Scott -Foreanjati (aven'dge) or 
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Houghton-Mif fiiit taader (faster). 

Oilist of the arithmetic skillfl by levels Is Included In the 
appandlK* ) 

No arithmetic CeKts wtre used In the priinary school. The teachers 
used workbooks and dittoed material. In the intermediate school the 
Winaton arithmetic aeries (195S) was usid. 

Dapendlng upon the clasi, the pupils on a given arithmetic level 
^ere divided into one ^ two or three groups. Grouping was done on the 
basis of aohievenitnc. 

Report cards vmtm Issued at the end of each quarter^ the first and 
third at a parent-^ teacher interview at scheol* Letter f.radea were not 
used* The children t^ere graded againit thamselvei In terms of gtrong 
progress p normal progresi and inaufflctent progtees* 

Two first year pupili were retataed during the 1961-1962 school 
year. These were students who were still Imaturi and whose academic 
achievement was lo^^ Everyone else moved into the next year's room even 
though some had not completed all of the preceeding year -a work in sortie 
subjects. During the review period in Sepcenbar the teachers arrived at 
an appropriate reading and arithmetic level placement for every chlld„ I 
sense cases they were placed in levels of the preceedlng year and material 
were borrowed from the ohild*e forffier teacher. 

As the year progressed, the children moved aJong with their groups ^ 
most of them covering ^hat would be a normal year's program. The slov;er 
pupils either worked individually or formed small groups as did the 
faster ones. Several fifth year boys who were achieving on the third 
year level moved to the third year for spelling. (For spelling in both 
primary and intermediate rooms we used ''Steps to Mastery of Words" by 
Educational Service ^ Inc* of Benton Harbor, Michigan,) 
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One very bright fifth year girl who was too mature for her 
classmates was movsd into the sixth year for all her subjeetii Other 
fait pupils were given enrtchiflent in their rooms# 

Emphasis was placed upon competing agalnat one's self and moving 
along through the reading and arithmetic at one's own rata of apeed. 

The other subject areas were taught to the class as a whole * These 
subjects were indivldualiied only in the teacher's aKpecting less of the 
less able and tnore from the more able. 

The year-s testing program consisted of giving the Lorge^Thorndike 
intslllgenca test, both verbal and nQn^verbal forms i to all third and 
iixth year pupils in the fall. In May^ pertisl batteries of the Stan* 
ford Achievement testa wsre given to all the pupils* 

Principal Violet Garrison and Mrs* Jeanne Cox, Manaugh school 
teacher, visited the achool at our request on May 4, 1962# They felt 
that we had made a successful beginning In eatabllahing nongrading 
throughout our six year grade school* 

The annual WSSSF Workahopi held at Colorado State College in 
Greeley, Colorado, in June 1962, was attended by the following teachers; 

Mrs* LaVerle Dunn, kindergarten; Mra# Moylene Davis, 2nd year; 
Mra, Prudence Scott, 3rd year| Mrs. Mary Stout, 4th yeari Mrs, Bertha 
Albln, 5th year; and Mr, Paul Frlck, auperintendent. The teachara and 
Superintendent preeented a program eKplainlng the nongraded school. We 
also met Dr* John GOodlad and obtained some useful ideas from hlin. 
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The first ymav of nongrading went snioothly for the following reasons' 

1, The administration and faculty xmtm 100% in favor of the change^ 

2, The Board of Education favoifid it. 

3, The GOimunity approved it, 

4, T^^o years of preparation preceeded the change, 

5, The change was not too mdlcal. It was felt that each year 
n^w modi f teat lona would be jnade so that the change from graded to non- 
giraded structure would be gradual. 

A few eoncluslons drawn after the first year were as followii 
1* Reading and arithmetic levels . The reading and arithmetic 
levels should be abandoned slnaa thay were as rigid a structure aa 
the foriner gradas* The curriculum t^euld be more fleKible without the 
levola. The tents and tests that accoinpanied the readers would ade- 
quately serve as curriculum guldellnis* 

2, Overlapping . Overlap several year's fflaterlals In each room 
rather than send pupils back or ahead to other rooms. Remedial and 
enrichment materials could ba borrowed from the appropriate teacher, 

3' Report cards . Improve the report cards by changing the 
T^E*S cods. The teachers thought that this code did not convey the 
desired Information, Several teachirs suggested doing away with report 
cards altogether. 

Parent^taacher conferences . The parent-teaehir conferences, 
held at the end of the first and third marking periods, were highly 
satisfactory and should be continued* 

5, Instructional fflateriala room. An instructional materials room 
should hi created and adequately supplied. 

6, Reading teKts , The three reading series were satisfactory, 
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7* Modefn math* The Winston series should be repiaeed with a 
modern math lefles available for both the prifflary and intirffiedlate 
schools,. 

Bp Pupils' react ion to. nongyading. The pupils accepted the non* 
grading because there ware few radleal changes* They remained ^ith thair 
peeri^ the same as under the graded plan, slnee there was only one room 
for each year's pupils. They were faralHar with grouping since it had 
been practiced for a number of years p They missed the letter gradea on 
aKercisftii teats and report cards and couldn't resist comparing the T's, 
Wb and S'a with each other. The three fifth year boys, who went to the 
third year room for spellingj were self-conscious and didn't like g^ins 
there ^ 

9» IndlvidualiEation of initructlon . Teaching for individual 
differences was emphasized. 

10, Intelligenc e and achievement t e s t s . The Lorse-Thorndike 
intelllgenoe test should be given during the fall of the third and fifth 
years rather than the third and ilKth. This change would enable the 
fifth year teacher to benefit by two tests instead of only one, The 
Standord tests should be adminiitered in April instead of May to avoid 
the end^of-year confusion* A reading readiness test should be given In 
the fall to all first year pupils. 
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The Saeond Year of No ngyad ingg 1952-63 

The entire grade school faculty returned which enabled a smooch 
entry into the second year of nongrading. Pupil placement vms ascertalnGd 
during a three to four ^leek'a review period through observation^ testing 
and ooniultatlon with the preceeding year's teacher. One child was re- 
tained in the first year because of Imjaturity. 

The levels were dropped although the teaGhars kept the reading and 
arlthmetie synopsis sheets and the detailed arithmetic skill sheets as 
personal guides. Neither parents nor pupils misied the levels. 

Each child was started in reading and arithraetic where he had ended 
in May, This required considerable use of rcateriala from the preceeding 
yearns room. This overlapping worked very well^ One imniature first 
year child spent tnornlngs in the kindergarten room. No one else moved 
to a lower room. 

In March a bright fifth year hoy was moved Into sixth year during 
arithmetic* Later in the year two more fifth year boys also moved ahead 
during arithmetic. In April the top first year group moved into the 
second year room for reading. 

Numerous faculty meetings were devoted to improving the report cards. 
Everyone agreed that the pupils should be graded against themselves » 
Agreement could not be reached on the design of the card. 

Parent-teacher eonferences held the first and third marking periodi 
worked well. Teachers kept files of the pupils' work and dlscussid theia 
with the parents. 

The Instructional materials room was not ready for use until after 
school in June 1963. It should help during the 1963-1964 school year* 

^fudern math was not available In text forra^ so the Winston series 
teaeher*made materials and workbooks were again used* 




Nei? texts weta puMhased fo^ the entire grud© sehgol In ieienca 
(^lacmillan) and soaial itudlii (Folletc). 

Five high school gitlu &0wmd as pupil aidi during all ow a poirtian 
of the achool ymv* They %mtm very helpful, 

Tijo counselors wtra available during the school year. Mr. Thoinas 
Btattle^ the high school hlitwy teacher^ and Mrs. Prudence Scott^ the 
third year teacher ^ wire helpful in organising and admlntatering the 
testing program and In counseling pupils with emotional problasa* Mr, 
Btattla was assigned tx^o guidanca periods each day# Mrs* Scott utilised 
raiaasad time durltig musie, ttornlng and afternoon recesa and Spaniah for 
her guidance watk* 

The testing program conatBtid of giving the Lorga^Thorndlka intaili- 
gince test to all third and^tfth year pupils and the Gates reading 
raadineaa teat to all fltat year pupils in the fall^ and the Stanford 
partial battery to all the chtldren in the spring. 



CQneiuelQns g 1962 --1963 

The roodlflGatlons put into effect In the fall of 19&2 greatly 
strengthened the ichool# Nongrading appears to be auccessfully astabllshed^ 
If the faculty and adnilniitratlon strive to Improve the school each year 
and modify our variety of nongradlng to fit our school and conttnunlty, the 
eKperiment will be assured long term success* 

Some conclusions and recomrnendations for next years 
1* Re port cards . The report cards need to be improved. The 
T-E-S code should ba replaeed with another code that Indicates how woll 
the pupil la daing in relationship to hli own ability^ 

2* Parent"teacher conferences ^ Parents-teacher confarencas at the 
end of the first and third reporting periods should be cgntinuad, A 
conference guide sheet Is needed to ensure that all the necessary Inform 
rnation Is imparted and that all problems are discussed. These conference 
guide sheets should be placed in the chlldrens' perraanent records for 
future reference, 

3. S chool goals ^ A reevaluatlon of school philosophy and goals 
needs to be made. 

4, Reading skills ^ The basic reading skills should be evaluated 
and a sequence established for teaching the skills, 

5* Arithmetic skills . The arlthinetic skills sheet needs to be 
reevaluated, 

6. Student aids . Student aids have been very useful in freeing 
teachers for the more essential parts of their jobs. This program should 
be continued. 

7. Grouping. The arranging of pupils into small gvoupB to assist 
individualization of instruction should be limited priraartly to the 
teschlng of reading and arithmetic and should be done only occasionally 
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in the other subject £ii&Ldi« Gtoupuig during reading and asithraetlc 
instruction should bs done mainly on the basis of skill naasCtiVy and in 
Qthir subjects on the bmi^ oi interest* Subjects such as aatence and 
social itudiei should continue to be taught as an entire group to help 
maintain the feeling of cjea^ unity, 

St Readinft and a y ithme t lQ ifiyele # The alimlnatlon of the levels 
increased the fleKibllity oJ tha ^dOTinlatrattve structure. The levels 
were not missed and shouW not ba reinstated* 

9# Ovarlappin^ , Both over lapping and moving pupila hack and ahead 
worked satlsfeetorily in moet eawa and should be continued^ 

10* instructional mtMvi^lB^ yooTO, This room is ready foe the 1963^ 
1964 school year and shpuld be adequately supplied* 

11^ Hgderg TOth. A nm tmt in inodern math is needed m4 ahg?:ld be 
purchased as saon as one 1$ available for all sIk yeaiSi^ 

12 # indlvlduallgatien <i It should be kept in mind that grouptng ia 
not cottiplete IndivldualiEatton^ Efforts should be BDade to wake the 
Instruction more Individualtsedp 

13* Guidance counaelgg a It w^s very helpful to have a grade school 
counselor this year. On$ sl^ould available every year, 

14. Permanent records . At present ^e are putting lettex^ grades on 
each pupil's patsiBnent record in case he transfera to auether ;pchool or 
Our eKperlmsnt In nongrading le discontinued. This should be continued 
another year* The record iomB are not deeigned for a nongraded gshool, 
A newly designed record t$ needed^ 

15^ Klndeggarten . Nearly all Telluride children attend Ictndergarten 
even though it la not compulaipry to do so* Kindergarten la conaldered to 
be part o£ our nongraded schools Pupils who attend receive a good 
foundation for first year skills^ It shoiild be continued. 



16. CQntiQuous prpgress ^ This coneapt^ ^^liiah Is another way of 
saying individualized Instruction^ ia the hmlB oi our school. The non- 
graded adminl^tratlvt atructurs greatly assisti In the Individualization 
of inftructipn* 

17i BKpegimenta t ion . The spirit of eKperlmentation evidenced by the 
faculty has hmm largely rssponsibla fo^ the aucceis of this eKperlment. 
This spirit ahould bt foatered in the fututa,^ 

13. Teitinp pyo^raro« The types and vatrl^ty of tests given wera 
satis factory 5, hut tha Stanford tests ihouW given In the fall. It 
ms btiiaved that they would be more helpful to the teachers if ad- 
ministered In Sept^tnbsr or October. 

19 • Pro ^ apied materials . During the past two years the SM Reading 
Lab has been uaad tKtensively in the fourth ynw room. It was recomtnended 
that appropriata SRA Laba be purchased iox th^ fifth and siKth year 
rooma. It m$ also reconanended that both ptlraary and intermediate 
ttaehera eHperimtnt during the caming year Its the use of other programed 
instructibnal toaterials. 

20« ^J^SJiiwatJ^ of nongradlng . We h^ve oontlnvoualy reevaluated 
our nongraded school during the too yeara of ita ^xiatence* This proaesa 
should continue with even more emphaais thua the past. 
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APPEND tX 



TELLtmiDE EtEMENTARY SCWOt 
F acult y RosCjir 



#0 



1959 ^ 1960 4114^4^ 

Ruths StltEtr (K) taVeifl^ Cl«aii ^K) 

Harriet Ovsrsker (I) Evarlj? H^ytLia (I) 

Moylene Davie (2) Moylet^P Dav^is (2) 

Ptudanca Scott (3) trudtn^i Sc€t#(3) 

Mary Stout (4) Mary Spout {0 

Sarah Shsffar (5> Berths Albi^ ^5) 

iaVerla Dunn (6) Ernest H%wkl^^ (6) 



1960 ^ 1961 

Ruths Stlwer (K) 
Franc a 8 Blackburn (1) 
Moyisna Davis <2) 
Prudenaa Scott (3) 
tory Stout (4) 
Bartha Albln (5) 
LaVcrla Dunia (6) 



La\rarl# Danii ^K) 
B^etly H^yn^g (1) 
Moylanf D^via (2) 
Prudanei Scct^ (3) 

Bertha Altln ^5) 
Erntst H^^^ki^^ (6) 
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CQMPARS^ THE GRADED NOKGRA DED ELEMENTARY SC HOOL 



The elementary school feculcy and administration believe that our 
school c^n b© greatly improved by changing it from the graded to the 
nongrafled type. Below is a brief comparisoti of the main features' of 
theae t^o systems. 



GRADED 



ONGRADEi 



Qrgentgation 



Chlldifai^ ar^ groupid into 
InfleKlble diviiions (grades) 
which have rigid time limits 
for prowtion 



Children are grduped into 
flexible ever-changing divl* 
slons which allow the pupil 
to advance whenever he is ready^ 



Individual Differences 



Teachers tend to consider 
childrt^n in groups rather 
than aa individuals* 



Changes to Improve the 
school are not often inade 
as the ifcatua quo Is con- 
sidered good enoughp 



Grade levels eticouragB 
InflexiMXity of sche JuIlv.y^ 
Make the ahild fit the 
aituatirn. 



Absence of grade levels and 
placement in appropriate groups 
forces teachers to consider each 
child as an individual* 



GenerajL Attnosphece 



Changis to improve the school 
are frequently made as new 
ideas and the spirit of experi- 
mentation are encouraged* 



FleKiblllty 



The situation is changed to fit 
the needs of the pupils. The 
schedule becomes secondary to 
the child and the curriculum. 



Retention 



ChildreRi i;ho do nou iearn the 
subject mtter of their grade 
level by the end of th^ school 
year ar# j^etained in the grade. 



Since there are no grade levels 
there are no time limits and 
therefore no retentions* Children 
progress at their own rates of 
speed. 



Protuotion 



Pupils pronioted at the 
end of th^a school year, 
progress is a grade^to-^grade 
situatlorii 



There is no proffiotion in the 
graded sense* Pupils are 
advanced when they have learned 
the skills and concepts assuring 
their success at the neKt level 
of learning. 
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Slow learntrs mast fas given 
spaelal initmctlGn whin and 
if the tmahmt fltids tlm. 



By special grouping slow learners 
are given full time schedules at 
their level of achlaviraanti 



Te keep fast learnirs £xm 
becomttig bored ^ ttt^y tmEt be 
given a special aarlchmRnt 
prograa (if and y}h%n tha 
teachir finds tlma) or made to 
slctp a grade. 



Fast learners WQvm ahead at 
their o%m rata of speed. No 
pupils skip a grade. 



Mental BPalth 



Pupllf are foroid to attiispt 
to compete with ortats ^ho are 
different in laar,rtilng rate. 
Result is developMnt of nantal 
bloeks set up thru Ifflpoaslble 
demands* 



Pupils cOQipata ^^Ith other 
pupils who are doing the same 
livel of wprkt The result Is 
suoceasful compitltion resulting 
in mental wall being and eduaa^ 
tional growths 
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Marking Period 



PERSONALITY DEVELOPMEMT 


1 


2 


Siin 


3 


4 1 Sem 


Works and plays well 
with others 














Practices good health 
habits 














Shows consideration and 
courtesy for others 














Obeys school rules 














Respecti authority 














WORK MBITS 














Works independently 














Llicens and follo^i?s 
directions 














Does neat and 
careful mfk 














Si^rts and completes 
,^orlc on time 














Has material ready 












EMOTIOML UBm 1 














Is happy and 
well adjiisted 












Sho^'^s self^ 
discipline 















LEVELS 167 



mmim period 




L 1 2 1 3 1 4 ! 


Present READINO level 


L 1 1 J_J 


PrBsant ARITHHTIC level 





Marking Period 



im 


J- 


L 


Sin 


J _ 






eratanding of 
tent 














linj spead 














:€ry of new 
is 














Btist in library 
[SH 














raxpresiiori 












- — - - 


E axpri salon 














imiar 


























LUng 














lings ^ 














Qt dletlBBafy 














mm 














If standing of 
epti 














Ibution to 
p icclvity 














L STUDIES 












Qty 












raphy 














ecti 
























































NSHIP I 










i 


NT EVENTS j 










. -^T ..A 

i 



EXPUHATION OF NARKS 
T-Strong Progress 
E-Norml Progress 
S-Insufficitnt progresi 
Inc -Incomplete work 



Marking Period 





1 
i 


9 
L 






A 


5 em 


Works and plays \^^\\ 














Practicsi good hsalth 
habits 














Shows consideration and 
courtisy for others 














Obeys school rules 














Rispeets authority 














TORK HABITS 














Works Indepindently 














Listina and- followi 
diractlons 












Does neat an^ 
careful work 














Starts and conipletii 
^ork on time 














Has material ready 






\- 






















Is happy and well 
adjusCid 














Shows self- 
discipllni 






1 









LEVELS 





I 


2 


3 


4 


Preiint READING level 










Present ARITHMETIC laval 
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ERIC 



RIAOTOG SYNOPSIS 



Prlmry echool 

Level 1 - Pre'-readlneii 

Level 2 - Riadinesa 

Ltval 3 - Prt-primir 

Ltval 4 - Primer 

Level 5 * First raadet 

Livei 6 - Review 

Ltval 7 - Seeond Mader 

Level 8 - Mvaneed second readtr 

Level 9 - Rev! aw 

Laval 10 - Third reader 

Laval H - AdvanQed third raader 



Inteifmedlata schoDl 



Laval 


12 








Laval 


13 




Fourth t% 


iadir 


Level 


14 




Advanead 


fQurth reade 


Level 


15 




Review 




Level 


16 




Fifth reader 


Laval 


17 




Advanced 


fifth rtader 


Level 


18 




Reviaw 




Laval 


19 




Sixth rei 


ider 


Lave! 


20 




Advanced 


slKth reader 



Cerrasponding 

Ggade 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
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Kinder gat ten 



ARITaffiTIC SYNOPSIS 



Correspandlng 

Gcada 



Pritnary aehool 

Lmvel 1 I 

Laval 2 

Ltval 3 ■* ^viTO 2 

Lmvsl 4 

Lsvsl 5 

Level 6 - Revtat^ 3 

Level 7 

Level 8 



Intermediate school 

Level 9 - Review A 
Leval 10 
Level 11 

Lfeval 12 - Review 5 
Level 13 
Level 14 

Level 15 - Review 6 
Level 16 
Leval 17 
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SKILLS BY LEVELS 



Kindergarten (onm year) 

1, Reeognltlon of numbers 1 - 10, 

2, Writing of numbers 1-10, 

Priiaary (thrat years) 
Leval 1^ 

1. Rsview of numbers 1-10 for those having 
had kinSargarten, 

2. Recoyirtlon of numbers 1 « 10, 
3» Writing o{ numbers 1 « 10, 

4. Count to 100 by Ij 2^ 5 and 10, 

5, Write to 100 by 1, 2, 5 and 10, 

Leyal 2 

1, Addition facts-'sums to 9, 

2, Subtraction facts^minuands to 9, 

3, Recognition of tlma-*hour and half hour, 

4, Recognition of msnay-all U, S. monay, 

5, Using money^l^y 100* 

6, Use of rulsr-linear^l ineh to 12 Inches, 

7, Liquid mtasure-pint and quarts, 
8^ Caiendar*daya> weeks ^ year. 

9, Compariaon vocabulary, 

10, Terms and signs • * ■■61*4 

Levii l 3 

1, Review, 

Level 4 

1, Understand 5 county read, t^rtte nunibers to 
200 and place value of units; ones^ tens, 

. and hundreds , 

2, Addition facts -sums to 12, 

3, Subtraction facts-roinuends to 12, 

4, Recognizing and using U, S, nioney-l0^ 5?, 
100 and 25«. 

5, Recognition of fractions " % and %, 

6, Measures '-cup j pint, quarts inchs foot, 
yard (redogniging), 

7, R^cpgmltion of tiffie-hour and one*-half hour, 

8, Ordinal numbers-First through Fifth, 

9, Probletn solving-addltion and subtraction, 

10, Comparison vocabulary, 

11, Terms and iigns*and, take away, equals. 

Level 5^ 

1, Underatand| count, readj ^rlte numbers to 
500 and place value of units; ones^ tens, 
and hundrada, 

2, Addition facti*sums to 12, 

3, Subtraction facts-minuends to 12, 

4, Learn to add three addends* problem 
sums Co 12, 
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5. ReGOgnizlng and uiing 0, aonsy-SO^ and 

6* Raeognltlon oi fMctions^i % and 1/3. 
7» Raeognitiori of tiflie*-houif and % hour. 
8« Addition and §ubtfactioti of two place 

w ^beri vlth no bprcot^ing and carrying* 
9# Measurea^cup, pine, quavtp Inch^ footi 

yard (reeognislng and ustng). 

10, Ordinal nuffibgrs-»alxth through tenth, 

11, Prbblam iolvlng-addttloh and subtraation^ 

12, Compmrlsans* 
13^ Teras and signs. 

iBvml 6 
iT Ravlew 

Level 7 

1, Reading and writing nuisbari to 1000, 

Zt Ordinal nuTOb#ra-tenth through twantleth, 

3, Addition carablnationa vtth suma of 20. 

4, Subtraction combinations ^Ith minuinds of 2 

5, Tlm8**nilnuta^ oni**fourch hour, ona»hal£ hour 
hour, wetk, wonth^ ealindar* 

6» Roman numarals through 10, 

7, Recognitlan of fractions, 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 
1/6, 1/8, 1/10 And 1/12* 

8, RacoanlEing and writing money to $100,00 

9, Maasuras and t^alghti'^lneh^ foot, pint, 
quart, pound, ouno^i doEen, one*hal£ dOEen, 

10, Eero eoncept, 

11, Addition of 3^plM^ nuohars*no carrying, 

12, Subtraction of 3*'plaot nuiobera-no borrowing 

13, Division through twoj, no remainder a, 

14, Multiplication thtough threes, 

15, Problem solvlns--addittQn and iubtraotion, 
10, Comparisons, 

17, Terms , ^ 

18, liiltiply two or thrio place nurobers by 
one sulttplitr without adrrylng, 

Ltvtl 8 

1, Readl-ng and witin nuabgra Co 1000, 

2, Ordinal nurober a ^through 20, 

3, Addition combinations t^ith sums to 30, 
4« Subtraction oomblnatlond with minusnds 

to 30, 

5, Telling tlae, oinute, one^fourth hCAit^, 
ona-half heut| hour, waik, months calandar, 

6, Roman numbsrala through 20, 

7, Recognition of fraottoni-1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 
1/6, 1/8, 1/10, 1/12, 

8* RacognlElng and wlttng caoney t0 $100,00 
9, Maaaurea and welghCi'*lnch> foot, yard, pint, 
quart, ounci, pound, down, one-half doitn, 
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10 • Zero concept 

11. Two-digit carrying m 3 place nianbirs in 
addition 

12 • Two-digit borrowing in subtraction In 3 

place numbers 
13« Division facts through fiveS| no remsdndera 
lj4. Multiplication through fives 
IS. Multiply two or three place nwnbers by one 

number with or without carryMg 
16 • Problem solving 
17* Oomparisone 
18. Terms 

Intaraiediate (three yeare) 
Level 9 (Review) 

level W 

xl Reading^ recognlging md writmg nmbere 

to 100^000 
2* All basic addition facta 
3* Three addends with two place numbers 
h- IVro addenda tdth three place numbers 
5# Ragged addends to three place numbers 
6. Tvro-diglt carrying In three place numbers 

in addition 
7* All basic subtraction facts 
B, Three-^digit^ borrotdng in subtraction in 

four place numbers 
9, Multiplication through sevens 

10, Multiply two or three place numbera by 
one number with or without carrying 

11. Division facts through sevens j no remainders 
12* Checking answers In addition,, subtraction 

and division 
13 • Using zero concept 
Ihm Roman nimerala through 50 
15* Recognising aid writing fractions--l/2 , 

1/3. 1/h, 1/6, 1/8. 
16. Recognising md writing money i^i all 

processes 

17* Using measures In problem solving 
18* Telling and writing time 
19* Terns 

Level 11 

1. Reading and recognising and writing members 

to 1^000^000 
2* Four addends with two or three place numbers 
3* Three addends mth three place numbers 

Ragged addends to four place numbers 
5. Three digit carrying in four place numbers 
6i Pour digit borrowing in subtraction in five 

place numbers 
?• Mtiltiplicatlon through nines 
8. Multiply two or three place nmbers by 

one number mth or without carrytog 
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9, Division f aft ti chroii|h nimB i^lth reTOlndsrs. 
10* iang divlalon ^fith 0m numb«r divlaQra^ 
11. Checking amtiera. 

13, Roman uuTOrals throy|h 100. 

14* RacogniElng and wrifeiii| pfopei^ ftactloni 

through 7/8* 
IS, Ti^Q st#p problena* 
16* "Avataga" concapt* 
17, TeraSp 

taval 12 (Review) 

level 13 

1, Raadtngi ceoognlEing and ^girittng numbers 
to 1^000,000,000. 

2, Five or more addends with iouT plaoa numbers * 

3, Ragged eddsnds to imt pluo^ nyttibsrs, 

4, Four digit carrying tn, tim plm& numbers., 
in addition* 

5, Five digit borrowlni in ^ubtwctlng In sIk 
placa nuttb#rg, 

6p All basic nmltipllMtlon. fact^* 

7, Multiply three place immhmm by two plaee 
numbars, 

8, All baslo division tmt$^ 

9, Long division with 0m ^t: txm place divisors, 

10, EstliBating quotlantSi 

11, "Averaga*- eeneapts, 

12, Taras, 

Level 14 

1, Continue use of all b^^tc imt^i^ 

2, Maaning of proper and i^pr^^per fractions, 

3, Changing to lai&jer and tiigh^at t^ttoi, 

4, Changing improper fwetiona to wlxad 
numbars and viae vac^a^ 

5, Addition and subtraatiQr^ 0I U^a fractions, 

6, Hultiplying whole numh^i^^ by Iraotlons, 
7* Multiplying fractions whol<© nurabara* 

8, Intreduca daciaal eona#ptj| tenths^ huiadreds, 

9. Units of raaasure-Hq|uld|s 4ryi ^alght| 
tlmai area, time son#a-^ 

10, Graphs and raaps, 

11, Tams, 

Level IS^ (Review) 
Laval 16 

1, Dlvlaion of tw and thm^ plae^ nunttbars, 

2, Multiplying by two aad thtm pl^ce numbers, 

3, Adding oommon frautia^^,^ 

4, Sub trae ting QOramon f3p#^tlon#^ 

5, Adding daolwal fractio^^i^ 
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6, SubtkActins dmciml fractions p 

7t ChecklRS answers, 

8. Esttnattcii answers* 

9. Tarms# 

Level 12 



1, 

2* 
4. 
5. 



7* 
8» 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12* 
13. 



MuIttpXjflng fraetlona by fraetlDtis a»d 
mimd nuwb©re^ 

toiltipiytng ^hole nuffibera and ©iKe'd TOraberSd 
Canaall^tlen* 

Dlvialott 0f whole numbsra and fractions 
and by ^in^d numbers « 
Division of firaetlons and mixed numb^va 
by fractions* 

Division of liraotions by miKed nunib©^$» 
Division mixed nuwbera by whole numbwa* 
t&iltiply in deeltsal fraetions. 
Dividing 4miml (ractiona, 
Undarstaciding and using all meaiurM<&!^t#i 
Making $^nd uaing graphs p mapSp and B(^s^l&d 
drawingsiii 

Beginning geometry concepts. 
Beginning i^lg^bra* 
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